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Pakistan  and  Democracy 

The  rapidity  with  which  Ghulam  Mohamed,  the 
Governor-General  of  Pakistan,  dissolved  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly  and  re-formed  the  Government, 
followed  by  the  period  of  quiet  from  Karachi  which  has 
imparted  an  air  of  finality  to  the  affair,  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  deep-seated  and  complex  troubles  which  brought 
the  situation  to  a  crisis. 

In  the  seven  years  since  partition  there  has  been  no 
progress  towards  stable  government  elected  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  no  constitution  has  been  framed,  still  less 
adopted.  The  country  has  been  governed  largely  by  an 
elite  of  competent  civil  servants,  with  the  support  of  a 
nominated  Constituent  Assembly,  both  of  which  bodies 
were  generally  unaffected  by  the  changing  moods  and 
shades  of  feeling  among  the  pieople. 

The  forces  of  opinion  and  ideas  within  the  country 
have  never  gone  wholly  in  the  same  direction  because  they 
have  been  without  a  common  bond.  The  creation  of 
Pakistan  can  be  said  to  have  been  a  by-product  of  Indian 
independence,  and  the  men  at  the  top  within  whose  power 
it  lay  to  make  the  new  state  work  were  confronted,  after 
Mr.  Jinnah’s  death,  with  the  obvious  truth  that  Islam  was 
too  loose  an  ideal  to  inspire  unity  of  purpose.  In  such 
circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  energies  of 
those  in  power  should  have  been  directed  towards  retaining 
office.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the  voice  of  the 
governed  became  fainter  and  fainter,  while  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  few  rode  roughshod  over  those  of  the  many. 

This  turn  of  events  is  not  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  there  have  been  governing  classes  and  ruling 
cliques  a  lot  more  despotic  and  unsavoury  than  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Muslim  League,  but  in  this  mid-twentieth 
century,  oligarchies,  however  benignant,  do  not  work. 
Even  Communist  regimes  find  it  necessary  repeatedly  to 
give  assurance  to  their  people  that  the  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  being  conducted,  if  not  by  their  wish,  at  least  for 
their  well-being. 

In  putting  party  above  everything  the  Muslim  League 
lost  touch  with  the  people.  The  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  should  have  expressed  the  desires  of  the  country’s 
population,  owed  allegiance  only  to  the  Government  in 
power.  There  was  no  opposition  party  in  Parliament, 
no  criticism,  and  a  Press  that  was  silenced  by  coercion  and, 
it  is  said,  by  bribery. 

The  result  of  the  elections  in  East  Pakistan  earlier  this 
year  came  as  a  rude  shock  to  the  Muslim  League  Govern¬ 


ment.  The  Awami  (People’s)  Muslim  League — a  party 

that  has  been  openly  opposed  to  the  Government’s  internal 

policies — swept  the  poUs  and,  in  alliance  with  other  small 
groups,  was  able  to  form  a  popular  front  provincial 
Government  which  challenged,  in  its  own  region,  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Government.  The  East  Pakistan 
story  from  then  on  becomes  confused  and  complicated, 
but  the  popular  front  Ministry  was  deposed  shortly  after, 
and  in  its  place  the  Karachi  Government  substituted  rule 
by  governor.  Stirrings  and  slight  rumblings  also  became 
detectable  from  the  Punjab  and  Sind  in  West  Pakistan. 

What  thoughts  and  ideas  were  running  through  the 
mind  of  the  Governor-General  during  these  months  is 
anyone’s  guess,  but  in  acting  swiftly,  during  the  absence  in 
America  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  with 
the  support  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  preparing  to 
whittle  away  the  Governor-General’s  powers,  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  explosive  stage  that  the  situation  had  reached. 
By  dissolving  the  unrepresentative  and  corrupt  Constituent 
Assembly  he  has  taken  the  first  step  in  acceding  to  the 
demands  of  the  Awami  Muslim  League  and  has,  as  an 
incidental,  weakened,  if  not  broken,  the  main  hub  of 
Muslim  League  power. 

His  new  Government,  however,  may  be  considered, 
from  the  train  of  events,  to  be  something  of  an  illogical 
consequence.  Sensibly,  if  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
dissolved  because  it  was  without  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  then  the  Prime  Minister,  who  heads  the  assembly, 
should  be  no  less  soluble.  The  retention  of  Mohammed 
Ali  as  head  of  the  new  Government  can  only  reasonably  be 
understood  when  full  account  has  been  taken  of  his 
popularity  and  success  in  the  United  States. 

The  inclusion  of  Generals  Ayab  Khan  and  Iskander 
Mirza  in  the  Ministry  does  little,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  raise 
hopes  in  favour  of  Ghulam  Mohamed’s  judgment,  but 
the  army  plays  a  special  and  peculiar  part  in  the  life  of 
Pakistan,  and  in  any  drastic  reshuffling  it  may  be  thought 
wise  and  expedient  to  secure  its  support.  That  the 
Governor-General  is  looking  for  men  who  can  claim  some 
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following  among  the  people  is  shown  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  Government  of  Dr.  Khan  Sahib,  the  former  prominent 
Congress  leader  from  the  North  West  Frontier  Province. 

It  would  seem  to  be  only  logical  now  for  Ghulam 
Mohamed  to  invite  that  astute  politician,  Mr,  H.  S. 
Suhrawardy,  the  President  of  the  Awami  Muslim  League, 
to  participate  in  the  Ministry,  for  the  support  his  party 
commands  in  the  country  is  well  known.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Suhrawardy  could  afford  to  wait,  for  he  must  know  that 
if  free  elections  were  to  take  place,  his  party’s  success  would 
ensure  him  the  Premiership.  With  so  much  to  be  done 
before  elections,  however,  Mr.  Suhrawardy’s  participation 
in  the  Government  might  be  invaluable  during  the  pre¬ 
paratory  period. 

The  first  drastic  reform  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
since  the  Government  reshuffle  seems  to  achieve  very  little 
that  will  constructively  help  to  overcome  the  provincial 
antagonisms  which  have  hitherto  been  so  prevalent.  The 
fusion  of  all  the  states  and  provinces  in  West  Pakistan  into 
one  unit  which  will,  with  an  autonomous  East  Pakistan, 
form  a  federation,  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  given 
the  troublesome  eastern  section  a  more  important  say  in 
the  country’s  affairs.  But  it  will  almost  certainly  be  viewed 
there  as  a  move  to  bolster  up  West  Pakistan  as  a  counter¬ 
weight  to  the  east.  From  outside  it  looks  very  much  like 
an  attempt  to  make  the  two  Pakistans  compatible,  but 
it  might  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  the  decision  to  form  a 
federation  until  the  shock  of  the  Government  changes  had 
had  time  to  die  down. 

What  will  happen  in  the  next  few  months  is  largely  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  some  things  are  certain.  There 
must  at  the  soonest  possible  moment  be  a  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  adult  suffrage  if  the 
frustrated  populace — especially  in  East  Pakistan — is  to  be 
kept  from  expressing  itself  noisily.  The  framing  and 
adoption  of  a  constitution  must  be  the  exclusive  task  of  the 
elected  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is  quite  unprecedented, 
and  to  some  extent  dangerous,  for  an  individual  in  the 
Government  to  state  as  a  fact,  as  General  Mirza  is  reported 
to  have  done,  what  form  the  constitution  will  take.  It  is 
also  essential  that  those  elements  who  have  for  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  serving  the  state  must  adapt  themselves 
to  serving  the  people. 

The  drastic  decision  by  the  Governor-General  to  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  at  first  sight  seemed  to  be 
undesirable  and  autocratic.  It  might  well  be  that  by  this 
action  he  has  saved  Pakistan  from  chaos  and  unrest.  If 
the  people  are  allowed  to  express  themselves  through  the 
ballot  box,  then  his  action  will  have  been  justified. 
Pakistan,  it  has  been  said,  is  not  yet  ready  for  democracy. 
To  some  extent  that  may  be  true,  but  so  far  she  has  had 
no  chance  to  find  out. 

Eclipse  of  French  India 

IT  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  last  four  French 
settlements  in  India  were  finally  handed  over  to  Indian 
control.  The  agreement  signed  in  Delhi  between  the 
French  and  Indian  Governments  in  October  was  particu¬ 


larly  amicable,  and  the  territories  of  Pondicherry,  Mahe, 
Karikal,  and  Yanaon  were  handed  over  without  fuss 
or  trouble. 

Just  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Indians  to 
have  broken  established  British  traditions  immediately 
when  independence  was  granted  in  1947,  so  French  customs 
are  sure  to  linger  for  some  years  in  what  was  French  India. 
Indeed,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  make  allowance  for  the 
preservation  of  the  French  language,  and  schools  and 
technical  institutes  established  by  the  French  are  to  continue 
to  function  undisturbed. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Settlements  in  the  Indian  Republic 
means  little  gain  in  terms  of  economy  or  strategy,  but  the 
value  in  terms  of  nationalistic  feeling  are  great.  Only 
about  300,000  people,  and  a  small  area  of  land,  are 
involved,  but  it  was  by  choice  that  the  inhabitants  elected 
to  be  governed  by  Delhi  rather  than  Paris.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  M.  Mendes-France  that  he  was  able  to  overcome,  in  the 
case  of  Indo-China  as  well  as  of  India,  the  determined 
opposition  in  powerful  French  quarters  to  relinquishing 
the  hold  on  France’s  untenable  colonial  possessions  in 
Asia.  It  surely  must  be  clear  to  the  Government  in 
Lisbon  that  the  Portuguese  flag  flies  in  a  very  dangerous 
breeze  over  certain  areas  in  India,  and  to  follow  the  example 
of  France  would  not  only  be  honourable  but  sensible. 


New  Guinea  or  Irian? 

The  dispute  between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands 
about  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea  has  been 
placed,  by  Indonesia,  before  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  yet  another  of  the  many  disagreements  about  territory 
to  be  thrashed  out  in  the  council  and  committees  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  interest  in  this  one  is  that  it  involves 
the  question  of  western  colonialism  in  Asia — and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  debate  in  the  Political  Committee  it 
became  obvious  that  the  Dutch  position  is  regarded  from 
entirely  different  standpoints — the  Asian  and  the  western. 

The  dispute  is  a  long-standing  one,  and  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  argument  do  not  stand  out  with  lucid  clarity. 
Simply  told,  Indonesia  claims  that  when  the  Netherlands 
officially  recognised  her  independence,  it  was  agreed  that 
all  territories  of  the  former  Dutch  East  Indies  were  to  be 
handed  to  the  new  republic.  The  Dutch  justified  their 
retention  of  West  New  Guinea  (which  Indonesia  now  calls 
West  Irian)  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  part  of  Indonesia 
geographically  or  racially,  and  also  by  pointing  out  that 
Indonesia  had  later  agreed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Dutch  Residency  until  bilateral  negotiation  had  produced 
agreement.  There  has  been  no  agreement,  and  Indonesians 
believe  that  the  Dutch  do  not  intend  to  reach  one. 

The  fundamental  issue  with  the  Dutch  now  seems  to 
be — and  they  are  loudly  supported  by  the  Australians — 
that  the  Indonesian  house  is  in  such  a  state  of  disorder 
that,  even  if  her  claim  is  supportable,  she  is  not  politically 
mature  nor  economically  strong  enough  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  a  primitive  p>eople  and  an  underdeveloped 
country. 
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There  is  some  substance  in  this  argument.  The  internal 
situation  in  Indonesia  has  little  improved  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  Government  in  Jakarta  cannot  justly  claim 
that  its  authority  carries  to  every  village  throughout  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  vast  territory.  It  may  seem 
illogical  that  Indonesia  should  wish  to  burden  herself  with 
more  territory,  especially  that  which  will  need  careful  and 
special  administration. 

The  question,  however,  is  more  profound  than  that. 
In  the  newly  independent  countries  of  South-East  Asia 
pride  and  principle  form  the  cornerstone  of  outside  relations. 
Colonialism  in  any  form  is  anathema  to  them.  Whatever 
legal,  expedient,  or  commonsense  arguments  the  Dutch 
may  have  for  holding  on  to  the  disputed  territory,  they  will 
carry  no  substance  with  an  Asian.  West  New  Guinea  is  a 
European  colonial  outpost  on  the  very  doorstep  of  a 
nation  which  shed  a  good  deal  of  blood  in  wresting  its 
independence  from  the  Dutch.  However  spurious  or 
emotional  an  argument  that  may  seem  to  be,  it  nevertheless 
forms  the  basis  of  much  of  the  dealings  between  East  and 
West  to-day. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the  Indonesians 
should  feel  very  strongly  about  West  Irian.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  bothered  little  about  the  territory  when  Dutch 
colonialism  held  sway  over  the  Indonesian  islands.  Now 
they  talk  piously  of  how  necessary  their  experience  is  for 
the  development  of  the  people  and  resources.  Spokesmen 
in  Australia,  in  supporting  the  Dutch,  have  said  that  the 


Jakarta  Government  could  not  cope  with  the  problem 
presented  in  the  development  of  semi-aboriginal  peoples  of 
different  race  and  origin  from  their  own.  But  Indonesia 
is  already  made  up  of  different  ethnic  groups,  and  in  the 
Moluccas  the  people  are  of  Papuan  stock  as  are  those  of 
W^t  Irian.  Jakarta  has  never  shown  that  it  was  not  able 
to  understand  the  problems  of  its  own  aboriginals,  or  that 
it  did  not  know  how  to  handle  them.  It  is  also  unreason¬ 
able  for  Holland  and  Australia  to  rest  a  case  on  racial 
grounds,  since  the  inhabitants  of  West  New  Guinea  surely 
have  less  ethnically  in  common  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
Australians  than  they  have  with  the  Indonesians. 

It  is  true  that  Indonesia  has  not  the  financial  resources, 
as  the  Dutch  have,  for  developing  the  disputed  territory, 
but  as  the  Colombo  Plan  gets  into  its  second  wind,  such 
problems  could  be  dealt  with  without  too  much 
difficulty. 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  the  claims  of 
both  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands,  but  in  the  wider  and 
highly  desirable  context  of  clearing  away  western  colonial 
outposts  in  Asia,  the  Dutch  claim  is  the  weaker.  One 
solution,  as  some  have  already  suggested,  would  be  to  put 
West  New  Guinea  under  United  Nations  trusteeship.  As 
the  country  could  never  function  as  a  self-governing 
independent  unit,  it  might  be  possible  for  such  trusteeship 
to  prepare  the  people  for  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy 
within  the  Indonesian  Union.  To  tie  West  New  Guinea’s 
future  to  a  European  power  would  be  to  court  trouble. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies,  M,P. 


The  Labour  Party  Annual  Conference  and  that  of  the 
Conservative  Party  seem  such  a  long  way  off  that  we 
are  apt  to  ignore  their  influence  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  this  month  in 
private  discussions  and  in  debate  on  the  Floor  the  influence 
of  both  Party  Conferences  at  work.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
made  many  changes  in  his  Ministerial  backing  and  we  are 
just  becoming  accustomed  to  new  voices  at  the  Box  speaking 
with  the  authority  of  Ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Labour  Party  in  Opposition  has  to  face  the  serious  and 
sincere  differences  within  its  ranks,  as  expressed  at  its 
Annual  Conference. 

This  year,  Mr.  Attlee  gave  the  Conference  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  China.  “  We  were  strengthened,”  he  said, 
“  in  the  view  that  we  have  always  held  that  it  would  be  right 
for  the  People’s  Government  to  take  their  proper  position 
in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  utterly  absurd  that  the  Chinese 
nation  should  be  represented  by  one  small  rump  instead 
of  by  the  mass  of  the  people.”  During  the  debate  on  the 
South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation  at  Scarborough  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
see  an  all-embracing  organisation  in  the  Far  East  including 
China.  Despite  this  statement,  resolutions  opposing 
SEATO  were  defeated  by  a  majority  which  was  not  nearly 
as  strong  as  some  had  expected.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  in  the  party  meetings  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  serious  and  important  discussions  took  place  before 
the  presentation  of  SEATO  for  ratification. 

William  Warbey  (Labour)  by  both  question  and 
discussion  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Commons  that  under 
the  Ponsonby  procedure  unless  any  treaty  is  debated  within 
four  weeks  after  it  has  been  laid,  it  is  considered  as  ratified. 
Many  Labour  Members  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  Mr. 
Warbey  and  others  had  not  brought  this  fact  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  then  SEATO  would  not  have  been  debated 
at  all.  Sir  Anthony  Eden  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  moving  that  the  House  approve  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  South-East  Asia. 

Labour  Members  both  supported  and  criticised  the 
Treaty.  Ex-ministers  George  Brown  and  Patrick  Gordon 
Walker  welcomed  the  Treaty  and  both  would  have  liked 
Kenneth  Younger  who  spoke  from  the  Front  Bench  for 
the  Opposition  to  have  given  a  little  more  blessing  to  the 
Manila  Treaty.  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger  said  :  “  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Government  why  it  is  that  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  this  agreement  so  rapidly  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  was  split  upon 
it  .  .  .  Many  of  us  feel  that  a  Commonwealth  meeting 
before  this  step  was  taken  would  have  been  more  appro¬ 
priate.”  Mr.  Younger  did  not  believe  that  the  Treaty  had 
achieved  anything  important  or  that  it  was  a  policy  for 
South-East  Asia.  The  crippling  gaps  displayed  in  the 


Treaty  by  the  absence  of  India,  Ceylon,  Burma  and 
Indonesia  are  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  suggested  by  the 
title  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Walter  Fletcher  (Conservative)  asked  who  will  put 
the  teeth  into  the  Manila  Treaty.  “  The  truth  is  and  it  is 
well  to  bring  it  into  the  open — that  there  is  only  one  Power 
that  can  possibly  do  it  and  that  is  the  United  States  of 
America.”  He  added  that  we  have  no  power  of  any  sort 
in  the  Manila  Area.  An  unusual  aspect  of  Sir  Walter’s 
speech  was  his  bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Attlee  for  his  visit 
to  Peking.  The  attack  seemed  to  be  out  of  keeping  with 
that  Member’s  appeal  for  a  bi-partisan  policy  in  Asia  and 
the  Manila  Area. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  as  seen  by  some  speakers  in 
both  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  is  that  the  Manila 
Treaty  appears  to  open  up  a  problem  of  aggression  other 
than  military  aggression.  Further,  it  appears  that  if  the 
United  States  thinks  that  in  her  view  the  aggression  is 
Communist  then  she  may  act  without  previous  consultation. 
In  both  Houses  there  was  a  demand  for  clarification  on 
this  point.  It  is  said  by  official  spokesmen  that  the  phrase  : 
that  the  signatories  would  not  move  in  to  defend  any 
territory  of  a  state  not  party  to  the  treaty  “  except  at  the 
invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  government  concerned  ” 
was  a  safeguard.  Viscount  Alexander  of  Hillsborough 
expressed  the  problem  thus  :  “  It  is  a  new  departure  to 
define  aggression  in  two  or  three  different  grades  or 
standards.  I  should  have  thought  that  we  were  all  com¬ 
mitted  to  apply  ourselves  to  resistance  to  aggression  without 
reference  to  ideological  bases.” 

Viscount  Samuel  in  a  weighty  and  powerful  speech 
looked  at  the  whole  philosophy  of  modem  Power  Politics 
and  in  his  references  to  South-East  Asia  believed  that  the 
next  word  now  rests  with  America,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  admission  of  China  to  the  Security  Council.  He 
added  :  “  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  whole  world  that  the 
present  situation  cannot  possibly  endure.”  He  indicated 
how  opinion  in  the  whole  world  is  moving  quickly  on  this 
matter  and  quoted  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  the  representative 
of  Canada  at  UN,  as  saying  that  Canada  could  not  wait 
for  ever  before  recognising  Communist  China. 

Many  members  attended  the  meeting  when  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  addressed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
here  recently,  and  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Yoshida’s 
speech  was  very  revealing  it  certainly  displayed  a  desire  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Britain  over  the  thorny 
questions  of  trade  and  markets  for  textiles  and  pottery. 
There  was  a  clear  recognition  that  Japan  must  take  her 
place  in  the  pattern  of  world  trade  but  many  of  us  wonder 
how  this  can  be  done  unless  we  can  break  down  the  arti¬ 
ficial  barriers  that  already  exist  to  East- West  trade. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  has  made  some  very 
significant  statements  recently  on  the  great  issues  of 
war  and  peace.  On  October  19  he  declared  that 
“  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  alternative  to  peace,  if  there  is  to 
be  a  happy  and  well  world.”  Two  days  later  he  said 
“  our  forces  will  never  be  used  to  initiate  war  against  any 
nation  ;  they  will  be  used  only  for  the  defence  of  the  free 
world.” 

On  October  27  he  told  a  Press  conference  that,  while 
“  the  fanatic  pursuers  of  the  Communist  theory  have  not 
changed  their  mind,”  America  had  “  better  reasons  to-day 
to  hope  for  peace.”  He  stressed  that  a  united  free  world 
must  explore  every  avenue  “  to  see  whether  there  is  some 
diminution  of  the  intractability  of  the  other  side’s  position 
and  finally  better  chances  for  negotiation.” 

These  words,  so  reminiscent  in  substance  if  not  in 
eloquence  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s,  are  evidence  of  the 
President’s  rejection  of  the  1952  campaign  slogans  of  the 
Republican  Party,  such  as  ”  liberation  ”  and  “  unleashing 
Chiang  Kai-shek,”  in  favour  of  co-existence  as  the  only 
alternative  to  co-destruction.  They  were  confirmed  in 
action  when  the  United  States  Government  recently  warned 
Chiang  Kai-shek  against  any  further  provocative  attacks 
upon  the  Chinese  mainland  from  Quemoy. 

The  behind-the-scenes  history  of  the  Quemoy  affair 
has  just  been  revealed  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
and  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  capital’s  journalists. 
It  began  on  September  3,  when  Chinese  Communist 
artillery  opened  a  6,000-shell  barrage  on  Nationalist 
Quemoy,  a  mere  seven  miles  off  the  Red  mainland. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  voted  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  recommending  to  the  President  that  the 
Nationalists  be  immediately  permitted  to  bomb  inland  in 
China  and  that  if  an  all-out  attack  on  Quemoy  developed 
American  planes  should  follow  suit. 

These  recommendations  were  sent  to  Secretary  Dulles, 
then  in  Manila  for  the  SEATO  conference,  and  to  President 
Eisenhower  at  his  summer  capital  in  Colorado.  Dulles 
immediately  concurred  by  cable.  But  Eisenhower  decided 
instead  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  group  responsible  for  deciding  cold  war 
strategy,  and  instructed  Dulles  to  warn  the  Nationalists  to 
avoid  any  drastic  action. 

The  Council  met  in  Colorado  on  September  12. 
Vice-President  Nixon,  a  proponent  of  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  Indo-China,  this  time  urged  caution  (he  was 


already  deeply  involved  in  the  Congressional  campaign, 
in  which  the  Republicans  were  presenting  themselves  as 
the  “  peace  ”  party).  He  was  supported  by  Secretary  of 
Defence  Wilson.  General  Ridgway,  the  Army  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  sole  dissenter  from  its 
recommendations,  again  maintained  that  the  proposed 
action  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  alone,  but  would  inevitably  involve  foot  soldiers. 

In  the  end,  the  President  heeded  their  arguments 
against  American  intervention,  thus  rejecting  the  majority 
advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  one  official  said  : 
”  The  President  personally  saved  the  situation.” 

Whatever  the  eventual  outcome  of  American  policy 
in  Asia,  it  seems  that  the  Quemoy  crisis,  following  so  closely 
on  that  in  Indo-China,  has  given  a  new  urgency  to  the 
President’s  search  for  peace.  Perhaps  it  is  because,  as 
one  observer  has  put  it,  “  President  Eisenhower  has  twice 
looked  into  the  abyss.” 

The  result  of  the  November  elections  is  likely  further 
to  accentuate  this  trend.  For  one  thing.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland,  long  known  as  the  “  Senator  from  Formosa  ” 
because  of  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
cause,  will  no  longer  be  Majority  Leader  in  the  Senate. 
Thus,  when  he  urges  fresh  blows  against  the  Chinese 
Communists  (if  he  does)  it  will  be  less  likely  to  be  assumed 
that  he  speaks  for  the  United  States.  Also,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  will  be  under  less  pressure  to  shape  his  state¬ 
ments  on  policy  to  appease  Knowland  than  he  has  in  the 
past. 

The  Democratic  victory  in  Congress  should  also 
accelerate  the  return  to  bi-partisanship  in  foreign  policy 
which  has  been  taking  place  for  the  past  few  months.  The 
President  has  formally  invited  the  Democratic  leaders  to  a 
conference  on  this  subject,  and  these  gatherings  must  take 
place  regularly  if  the  Administration  is  to  obtain  and  hold 
the  cooperation  of  Congress.  Eisenhower  is  more  likely 
in  the  future  to  base  his  foreign  policy  on  the  sober  and 
responsible  majority  (drawn  from  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  ranks)  in  the  Senate  than  to  continue  the 
effort,  so  disastrous  in  the  past  two  years,  to  cater  to  the 
most  reactionary  Republican  Senators  in  a  misguided 
attempt  to  obtain  party  unity  at  the  expense  of  the  unity 
of  the  non-Communist  world. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  reaction  of  Moscow  and 
Peking  to  the  “  new  mildness  ”  in  American  policy  will  be. 
One  hopes  that  it  will  be  favourable,  for  new  and  reckless 
adventures  (such  as  an  attack  upon  Formosa)  could  easily 
reverse  all  the  present  encouraging  trends. 
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Dr.  W.  O.  von  Hentig  is  the  former  West  German  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia.  He  has  just  returned  to  Germany. 
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often  wrongly  applied  word.  The  only  other  possibility 
considered  up  to  now  is  an  open,  quiet  and  sweeping 
retreat.  Perhaps  it  is  shrouded  by  diplomatic  parleys  or 
eloquent  philosophical-humanitarian  explanations,  but  it 
would  be  a  clear  concession  of  defeat  with  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  this  would  entail  for  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  international  Communism. 

We  always  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  show 
visible  proof  of  their  genuine  desire  for  peace.  Until  now 
in  vain.  It  is  strange  that  we  again  and  again  seem 
to  be  disappointed,  although  the  western  side  also  does  not 
exactly  demonstrate  this  aspiration  either.  The  rearmament 
of  Japan,  the  military  support  given  to  the  Philippines, 
Nationalist  China,  Siam,  Pakistan,  and  even  Indonesia,  the 
supply  of  arms  to  Israel,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia, 
air  bases  in  Morocco,  along  the  Libyan  coast,  on  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  in  Iran,  only  20  flying-minutes  from  the  Russian 
oil  centres,  they  all  speak  their  own  language,  clearly 
comprehensible  to  Russia.  Why  are  we  then  astonished 
when  they  try  to  prevent  this  encirclement,  as  in  Iran,  and, 
with  all  the  political  means  at  their  disposal,  attempted  to 
fend  off  EDC,  even  by  military  measures  as  they  did  in 
Korea  and  in  Indo-China? 

There  are  a  number  of  states  that  belong  to  neither  of 
the  two  world  blocs,  the  largest  of  them  being  China.  “  It 
is  dominated  by  Moscow,”  some  people  tell  us.  But 
however  dependent  China  may  be,  she  does  remain  a  huge 
land  mass  with  her  own  distinct  history,  her  own  racial 
characteristics,  and  her  own  language.  Although  her 
component  parts  may  be  heterogeneous,  her  centralised  and 
authoritative  government  is  a  powerful  factor.  Moreover, 
China’s  confldence  has  increased  enormously  since  she  was 
able  to  be  successful  in  war. 

This  confidence  not  only  influences  the  Chinese 
minorities  spread  all  over  South-East  Asia,  but  also  gives 
a  noticeable  “uplift”  to  other  nations.  Even  the  Russians 
have  nowadays  to  reckon  with  China  in  their  calculations. 
Although  the  neighbouring  Philippines  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  United  States,  they  have  now  achieved  political 
freedom.  Being  led  by  a  very  independent  man,  they  have 
overcome  Communism.  They  more  than  ever  desire  to 
follow  their  own  line.  Much  more  severely  subject  to  the 
after-effects  of  their  past  connections  with  the  West  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  direct  threat  from  the  East  are  Indonesia 
(closely  related  by  race  to  the  Philippines),  Burma,  India 
and  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Persia  and  the  Arab  states. 

The  Persian  word  for  “  neutral  ”  is  “  biteref,”  meaning 
“  on  both  sides.”  The  nations  mentioned  do  not  wish  to 
break  with  anyone.  They  do  not  intend  to  join  forces 
with  a  single  partner.  Before  1907,  Britain  and  Russia 
quarrelled  about  those  countries.  Finally,  they  agreed 
peaceably,  and  the  bone  of  contention  was  efficaciously 
buried  as  itat  tampon  in  the  system  of  international  law. 

This  wide  security  belt  has  a  huge,  painful,  and  at  the 
same  time  dangerous  gap.  The  two  adversaries  clash  in  the 
middle  of  divided  Germany.  In  actual  or  potential 
possession  of  the  Ruhr  and  its  industrial  centres  the  West 
has  superior  strength.  The  Soviet  Union  strives  to  prevent 
that.  Since  she  is  not  able  to  amass  an  equal  reserve  of 
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human  and  industrial  power  she  is  driven  to  exploit  the 
German  Eastern  Zone,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  remaining 
satellites,  in  order  to  remain  insuperable. 

“  The  German  people  have  proved  their  faith  in  the 
policy  of  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Federal  Chancellor,  on 
September  6,  1953,”  we  repeatedly  have  heard.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  that  they  have  fully  acknowledged 
his  achievements  and  successes.  The  optimism  in  the  matter 
of  EDC  has  collapsed.  The  Berlin  Conference,  moreover, 
has  shown  that  we  cannot  count  with  an  impression  on  the 
Russians.  Moreover,  we  have  to  realise  that  our  bondage 
to  the  occupation-statute  has  prevented  us  from  taking  our 
threatened  fate  into  our  own  hands.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
doing  so.  Many  people  have  come  to  realise  that  a  head¬ 
strong  and  entirely  rigid  policy  never  will  bring  a  solution. 

What  we  need  is  the  same  idea  for  which  the  states  of 
Asia  strive  :  complete  political  independence.  That  is  the 
first  thing  they  must  give  us,  then  the  Western  Allies  should 
withdraw  their  troops  simultaneously  with  the  Russians. 
It  should  be  left  to  us  to  balance  the  social  conditions  which 
will  result  from  the  return  of  refugees  to  the  Soviet  Zone, 
with  the  funds  formerly  expended  for  the  occupation.  We 
will  take  upon  us  the  risk  of  remaining  unarmed  until  both 
opponents  decide  to  alter  this  status.  The  danger  will  not 
b^ome  more  imminent,  but  will  decrease,  if  America 
declares  her  intention  to  punish  any  breach  of  this  neutrality. 
Germany,  removed  from  the  quarrel,  not  only  would  exert 
immediately  a  soothing  influence,  but  would  be  permitted 
to  fulfil  her  role  in  Europe. 
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>THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE 
LIBERAL  PARTY  OF  JAPAN 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


Recent  trends  in  international  politics  have  made 
their  impression  upon  the  policy  makers  of  Japan. 
Although  Japan  has  taken  no  active  part  at  the 

Conferences  of  Geneva  and  Manila,  the  results  of  these 
meetings  have  been  studied  in  Japan  and  subsequent 

developm^ts  closely  followed.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Research  iCommittee  of  the  Liberal  Party — the  Prime 
Minister’s  conservative  supporters  and  the  strongest  group 
in  Parliaflfwnt — has  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort 

to  work  out  a  foreign  policy  for  Japan.  The  lack  of  such 
a  policy  had  been  constantly  deplored,  not  only  by  the 

Press  but  also  by  those  who  thought  that  clear  cut  lines  of 
thinking  ought  to  help  Japan  to  step  out  of  the  part  of  the 
“  Orphan  in  Asia.”  The  Committee  has  now  reached 
the  following  conclusions  : 

It  realises  the  possibility  of  “  Coexistence  ”  between 

the  western  and  the  Communist  world  but  stresses  that 

facts  and  events  have  not  yet  brought  about  the  end  of 
the  “  Cold  War.”  The  problems  of  German  and  Korean 
unification  as  well  as  the  Chinese  demand  for  the  return  of 
Formosa,  together  with  the  formation  of  Defence  Organi¬ 
sations  in  East  Asia,  have  not  been  solved  despite  the  much 

propagated  relaxation  of  tension  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  As  for  Japan,  Communist  advances  are  growing 
with  the  number  of  Japanese  visitors  to  China  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Liberal  Party  of  Japan,  however,  holds 
it  impossible  that  Russia  and  China  have  abandoned  their 
basic  policy  of  aggression  against  Japan.  It  believes  that 
both  powers  intend  to  alienate  Japan  from  the  United 
States,  to  neutralise  her  and  to  draw  her  eventually  into 
the  Communist  orbit.  Neutralism  as  represented  by  India, 
and  the  possibility  of  coexistence  as  advocated  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
Japanese,  particularly  for  large  parts  of  the  intelligentsia 
who  deeply  resent  the  impact  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  conservative  elements  in  Japan, 
i.e.,  the  Liberal  Party,  are  alarmed  over  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  peace  offensive  towards  Japan  as  well  as  by 
Communist  activities  within  Japan.  While  the  weight  and 
the  voice  of  Asian  countries  in  international  affairs  have 
increased  as  a  result  of  recent  developments,  Japan  will 
have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  national  sentiments 
of  these  countries.  Simultaneously,  the  Committee 
cautions  against  tendencies  to  promote  the  infiltration  of 
Communism  into  national  and  anti-colonial  movements. 
In  surveying  the  international  scene  at  present  the  ultimate 
aims  of  Japan’s  foreign  policy  it  states  as  follows  : 
“  ...  to  complete  and  secure  its  position  of  independence, 
effect  economic  stabilisation,  expand  trade,  promote  closer 
cooperation  with  the  free  nations  and  establish  relations  of 
the  good  neighbour  with  Asian  countries,  for  the  stage 


has  arrived  where  Japan  should  play  a  more  active  part  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.” 

What  are  the  practical  objectives  suggested  by  the 

Committee  with  a  view  to  achieving  those  ultimate  aims  ? 

First  of  all,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  defence  forces, 
Japan  is  to  join  a  regional  collective  security  system,  in 
addition  to  the  general  international  organisations  such 
as  GATT  and  the  United  Nations.  Moreover,  normal 
diplomatic  relations  are  to  be  restored  or  adjusted  with 

all  those  countries  with  which  relations  are  not  yet 

normalised — all  this,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  equality  and 
reciprocity.  The  recovery  of  certain  territories,  claimed 
to  be  parts  of  Japan  proper,  such  as  the  Bonin,  Ryukyu 
and  Kuriles  Islands,  as  well  as  the  release  of  Japanese  war 
criminals  and  the  repatriation  of  Japanese  nationals  still 

detained  abroad  are  details  on  the  road  to  obtaining  full 

equality.  Since  the  problem  of  joining  regional  defence 

agreements  touches  on  the  rather  complicated  question 
of  revising  the  Constitution,  Article  IX  of  which  renounces 
the  maintenance  of  armed  forces,  special  study  of  this 
aspect  is  left  to  another  Committee. 

Predominant  among  the  ideas  laid  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  stress  on  anti-Communism  and  on  economic 
problems.  Japan,  while  excluded  from  recent  far-reaching 
political  arrangements  in  the  Far  East,  is  showing  a 
concentrated  effort  to  strengthen  her  economic  positions 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  to  the  extent  that  her  diplomacy 
is  by  now  mainly  an  “  economic  diplomacy.”  Trade 
promotion  with  the  primary  objectives  of  developing 
markets  in  South-East  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
in  Latin  America  is,  therefore,  the  tenor  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Committee.  With  a  view  to  overcoming 
payment  difficulties,  in  South-East  Asia  as  well  as  in  other 
areas,  the  establishment  of  multilateral  payment  systems, 
the  extension  of  switch  trade  and  similar  arrangements 
are  considered  desirable.  However,  it  seems  questionable 
whether  Japan’s  potential  partners  in  South-East  Asia 
would  agree  to  such  understandings  :  their  under¬ 
developed  economic  systems  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
against  Japan’s  highly  developed  trade  and  finance 
structure,  and  Japan’s  economic  aggressiveness  could  easily 
arouse  the  apprehensions  of  those  countries  lest  a  revival 
of  the  Greater  East  Asian  Co-Prosperity  Sphere  should  be 
intended  by  the  country  which  is  undoubtedly  leading  the 
East  in  economic  development. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  an  endeavour  to 
achieve  economic  stabilisation,  the  Committee  underlines 
the  importance  of  the  domestic  market  as  a  stimulant  for 
production.  Only  rarely  this  thought  has  been  expressed 
in  Japanese  official  or  semi-official  publications  which 
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usually  restrict  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  foreign  trade 
for  Japan  only. 

Since  Japan  depends  for  a  large  proportion  of  her 
economy  on  the  products  of  the  ocean,  marine  industries 
in  all  their  branches  call  for  further  promotion.  Japan’s 
fishing  operations  are  at  present  hindered  by  South  Korea, 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  other  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  is  to  be  sought  in  order  to  overcome 
present  difficulties  which  seriously  affect  the  Japanese 
economy.  Among  the  measures  recommended  are  the 
expansion  of  Japan’s  ocean-going  merchant  fleet  ;  pearling 

in  the  Arafura  Sea ;  the  establishment  of  Japanese  fishing 

bases  on  islands  formerly  under  Japanese  Mandate  ;  the 

development,  with  Japanese  capital  and  technical  assistance, 
of  Ashing  grounds  in  Latin  America  and,  last  but  not  least, 
an  intensified  export  of  fisheries  products. 

In  view  of  the  necessary  expansion  of  Japan’s  foreign 

trade,  the  Committee  considers  the  strengthening  of 

Japan's  diplomatic  machinery  as  most  important  : 
primarily  the  increase  of  budgetary  appropriations  for 
information,  investigation  and  personnel. 

A  country-by-country  survey  of  the  main  objectives 
of  Japan’s  foreign  policy  furnishes  the  following  picture  : 

It  is  basically  essential  for  Japan  to  strengthen 

cooperation  with  the  United  States.  The  Committee 

realises  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  Japan  will  have  to 
rely  on  American  assistance  in  all  its  available  forms. 
That  includes.  Technical  Assistance,  Surplus  Agricultural 
Commodities,  loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Off-shore 

Procurement  and  moderate  settlement  of  Japanese  debts 

to  the  United  States.  Next  in  importance  to  Japan  are 

the  countries  of  South-East  Asia.  Settlement  of  outstand¬ 
ing  reparations  problems  with  the  Philippines  and  with 
Indonesia  are  only  stepping  stones  for  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  with  these  countries  and  other  areas 
where  Japan’s  contribution  could  be  most  valuable  in 
raising  the  living  standard  and  in  increasing  their  purchasing 
power.  The  Committee  recognises  the  necessity  of  taking 
special  care  to  avoid  creating  any  impression  that  Japan  is 


renewing  her  pre-war  aggression  in  this  region.  The 
recent  acceptance  of  Japan  into  the  Colombo  Plan  and  her 
active  participation  in  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  open  important  possibilities  in 
this  respect.  One  of  the  sore  points  of  Japan’s  foreign 
policy  is  her  relation  with  Great  Britain.  Here,  trade 
competition  and  the  Commonwealth  structure  are  factors 
adverse  to  coordinating  the  economic  interests  of  the  two 
countries.  The  present  negotiations  on  compensations  for 
British  prisoners  of  war  might  well  serve  as  a  means  to 
improve  the  hitherto  rather  cool  and  reserved  attitude  of 

British  policy  towards  Japan. 

Against  those  positive  or  neutral  partners — the  United 
States,  South-East  Asia  and  Great  Britain — are  set  the  two 
leading  powers  of  the  Communist  bloc,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Liberal  Party  does  not  think  that 

Mainland  China  should  be  recognised  at  this  stage  and 

does  also  not  place  large  hopes  in  the  trade  between  Japan 

and  the  famous  “  Four  Hundred  Million  Customers.” 
However,  ways  and  means  are  recommended  to  find  at 
least  a  modus  vivendi  for  negotiating  on  technical  matters. 
Against  the  recent  peace  overtures  from  Peking  and 
from  Moscow  comes  Mr.  Yoshida’s  warning  ;  “  Under 

the  terms  of  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty,  Japan 

would  be  obliged  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  proposal  for 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  along  the  lines  identical  or 
essentially  identical  to  those  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty 
until  April  22,  1955.  But  even  after  that  time,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  a  peace  proposal,  Japan  should  examine  its 

terms  and  act  accordingly.  In  any  event,  a  treaty  with 
terms  different  from  those  of  the  San  Francisco  Treaty 

cannot  be  accepted.”  As  for  the  rest  of  the  countries 
important  to  Japan — the  Republic  of  Korea,  Formosa  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America — the  Committee  reiterates 
the  usual  generalities  on  friendly  relations  and  cooperation, 
stressing  in  each  case  the  importance  of  promoting  trade. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  many  tasks  of  Mr. 
Yoshida,  Japan’s  Prime  Minister,  on  his  recent  trip,  was 
the  interpretation  of  the  tenets  of  his  Party  on  foreign  policy. 


DEMAND  FOR  LINGUISTIC  STATES 

IN  INDIA 

By  Janki  IWath  Bhat  (Mysore) 


After  the  defeat  of  Tipu,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  in  1799 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  State  of  Mysore 
was  split  up  between  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the 
English,  and  a  part  of  it  was  restored  to  a  child  of  the  Hindu 
royal  family  ;  thus  the  Kannada-speaking  people  of  the 
south  were  put  under  three  different  administrations.  The 
history  of  the  emergence  of  the  provinces  in  India  has  been 
following  more  or  less  the  same  pattern.  States  were 
abolished  or  created  as  and  when  it  suited  the  convenience 
of  the  British  rulers,  who  naturally  could  not  be  alive  to 
The  author  is  Lecturer  in  History,  Mysore  University. 


the  feeling  of  the  people  affected  by  these  changes.  But 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  administrative 
reports  of  the  British  Government  also  began  to  reflect 
difficulties  in  the  smooth  running  of  the  administration  of 
the  different  states,  especially  those  in  the  south,  caused 
by  the  polyglot  nature  of  the  provinces.  Thus  the  Montford 
Report  admitted,  “  the  present  map  of  British  India  was 
shaped  by  military,  political  or  administrative  exigencies, 
or  conveniences  of  the  moment,  with  small  regard  to  the 
actual  affinities  or  wishes  of  the  pieople.”  The  Dhar 
Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1948  to  go  into  the 
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details  of  the  formation  of  the  linguistic  provinces  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  the  existing  system,  and  said  :  “  The 
formation  and  growth  of  the  existing  provinces  of  India 
are  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  the  rise  to  power  of 
British  Dominion  in  this  country.” 

The  demand  for  linguistic  states  originated  with  that  of 
the  20  million  Telegu-speakers  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
for  a  separate  administrative  unit  of  their  own.  The 
Indian  National  Congress,  the  only  predominant  political 
party  before  Independence  and  the  party  now  in  power,  in 
a  resolution  passed  in  1921,  agreed  to  form  its  organisation 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  then  existing  provinces,  but  on 
linguistic  considerations.  The  Congress  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  formation  of  the 
linguistic  states  in  1927  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pandit 
Nehru.  The  Nehru  Committee  Report,  after  pK>inting  out 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  then  existing  system  of  the 
states  agreed,  that  in  the  interests  of  better  efficiency  of 
administration,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
it  was  imperative  that  the  provinces  should  be  reformed 
on  the  linguistic  basis.  It  said  :  ”  Language  as  a  rule 
corresponds  with  a  special  variety  of  cultural  traditions 
and  literature  in  a  linguistic  area  and,  all  these  factors  will 
help  the  general  progress  of  the  province.” 

After  the  achievement  of  Independence  in  1947,  the 
demand  for  the  formation  of  the  linguistic  states  began  to 
gain  in  momentum  and  persistence,  especially  among  the 
Andhras  in  the  south.  The  President  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  India  appointed  a  Commission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Justice  Dhar  on  June  17,  1948.  The 
Commission  was  required  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
possible  formation  of  new  provinces,  namely  of  Andhra, 
Karnataka,  Kerala  and  Maharashtra,  and  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  financial  and  other  consequences  of  the  creation 
of  such  new  provinces.  The  Commission  submitted  its 
report  on  December  10,  1948.  It  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  need  for  reorganisation  of  the  states  on  a  linguistic 
basis,  but  suggested  that  the  time  was  not  yet  opportune. 
The  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  more 
urgent  problems  requiring  the  government’s  attention,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  add  the  new  ones  which  were  bound  to 
follow  the  reorganisation  of  the  linguistic  provinces.  The 
Commission  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  postponed 
for  the  time  being,  and  remarked  :  ‘‘  In  the  formation  of 
new  provinces,  whenever  such  a  work  is  taken  in  hand, 
oneness  of  language  may  be  one  of  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  along  with  others  ;  but  it  should  not 
be  the  decisive  or  even  the  main  factor  ...  If  India 
lives,  all  her  problems  will  be  solved.  If  India  does  not 
survive,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  solving  her  linguistic 
provinces  problem  alone.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  old  policy  of  the  Congress 
was  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  linguistic  provinces,  the 
Indian  National  Congress  at  its  Jaipur  Session  in  1948,  after 
the  Dhar  Commission  Report  had  appeared,  appointed  a 
sub-committee  including  its  then  President  Dr.  Pattabhi 
Sitarammaya,  Sardar  Patel,  and  Pandit  Nehru.  The  J.V.P. 
Report,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  clear  on  one  point, 
which  was  the  primary  consideration  of  the  security,  unity 


and  economic  prosperity  of  India.  It  favoured  the  creation 
of  the  linguistic  states,  “  without  prejudicing  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  the  country.” 

The  report  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
formation  of  Andhra  State,  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  large  measure  of  cooperation  behind  it,  and 
because  the  largest  compact  area  likely  to  form  part  of  the 
linguistic  provinces  was  situated  in  one  province.  But 
because  of  the  dispute  between  the  Andhras  and  the 
Tamilians  over  the  city  of  Madras  to  which  both  laid  claim 
the  question  was  deferred  indefinitely.  This  postponement 
resulted  in  a  sullen  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Andhras 
and  very  soon  a  country-wide  agitation  began.  Soon  there 
followed  the  death  of  one  of  the  Andhra  political  workers 
Potti  Sriramulu  who  starved  himself  to  death  for  the 
cause.  Finally  the  Andhras  having  given  up  their  claim 
to  the  city  of  Madras,  the  Government  of  India  agreed  to 
form  the  separate  state  of  the  Andhras  out  of  1 1  districts 
of  the  composite  state  of  Madras.  Thus  the  new  Andhra 
Province  was  inaugurated  on  October  1,  1953.  “This 
formation  of  a  separate  state  ”  as  the  Economist  put  it 
“  .  .  .  represents  the  final  surrender  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  principle  that  the  dozen  great  linguistic  groups 
into  which  India  is  divided  should  each  have  a  state  of  its 
own  in  which  it  can  develop  and  feel  at  home.” 

The  formation  of  the  Andhra  State  naturally  gave  a 
fillip  to  the  demand  for  similar  linguistic  states  for  the 
Karnatakas  and  the  Maharashtras.  The  Government  of 
India  therefore  announced  that  they  were  going  to  form  a 
high  level  commission  to  “  investigate  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  the  historical  background,  the  existing 
situation  and  the  bearing  of  all  important  and  relevant 
factors  thereon  ”  and  the  State’s  Reorganisation  Commission 
was  appointed  in  December,  1953,  consisting  of  three 
members.  The  Commission  has  been  travelling  the  country 
collecting  information  and  meeting  the  people  concerned, 
and  is  likely  to  submit  its  report  some  time  next  year. 

Meanwhile  the  controversy  among  the  people  for  and 
against  the  formation  of  the  linguistic  states  goes  on,  and 
the  two  viewpoints  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

Those  in  favour  of  the  linguistic  states  contend  that  : 

(1)  Language  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
indicating  common  traditions  and  a  common  way  of 
thinking.  A  unilingual  state  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
unit  in  a  federation.  Homogeneity  for  the  purposes  of 
political  organisation  based  essentially  on  cultural  and 
social  similarities  should  be  a  prime  factor  in  the  creation 
of  states.  (Memorandum  for  United  Karnataka  State, 
submitted  to  the  States  Reorganisation  Commission  by 
Karnataka  Pradesh  Congress  Committee,  May,  1954.) 

(2)  The  formation  of  the  linguistic  provinces  will 
remove  the  difficulties  of  the  minority  linguistic  pockets 
situated  in  the  majority  linguistic  areas.  For  instance,  the 
Kannada-speaking  people,  it  is  alleged,  do  not  get  a  fair 
deal  from  the  Marathi-speaking  people  of  the  State  of 
Bombay.  It  is  felt  by  the  Kannada-speaking  people  there 
that  their  language,  and  also  the  general  development  of 
their  part  of  the  state  have  been  ignored,  and  that  if  they 
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were  made  a  part  of  the  proposed  Karnataka  State  they 
would  gain  in  all  respects. 

(3)  The  linguistic  rivalries  will  almost  cease  to  exist  as 
a  result  of  the  creation  of  linguistic  states. 

(4)  The  existing  states  are  not  administratively 
convenient,  due  to  their  si/e  and  populousness. 

(5)  The  existence  of  bilingual  or  multilingual  states 
would  make  the  work  of  a  democratic  government 
extremely  difficult.  A  variety  of  languages  in  a  state  would 
mean  that  the  members  of  a  state  legislature  will  bs  speaking 
in  different  languages,  if  each  one  were  to  insist  on  speaking 
his  own. 

(6) .  The  first  duty  of  a  modern  government  should  be 
to  educate  its  people  to  be  intelligent  and  responsible 
citizens  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  scene, 
and  to  stimulate  a  creative  self-expression  in  thought, 
feeling  and  deed.  These  two  things  will  be  possible  only  in 
a  state  where  the  medium  of  education  and  expression  is  the 
regional  language.  Hence  the  need  for  the  linguistic  states. 

The  view  of  those  against  the  formation  of  the 
linguistic  states  is  that  the  creation  of  the  linguistic  states 
would  lead  to  provincial  rivalries  and  would  thereby 
weaken  the  solidarity  of  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole.  It 
is  only  very  recently  that  India  has  attained  political 
freedom,  and  much  time  and  energy  has  been  spent  in 
tackling  the  problems  arising  from  the  partition  of  the 
country,  and  from  other  calamities,  such  as  food  shortage 
and  famine,  and,  more  recently,  the  floods.  It  is  felt  that 
the  present  time  is  not  the  moment  for  the  formation  of 
the  linguistic  provinces,  which  would  create  innumerable 
additional  problems  of  no  easy  solution.  The  international 
situation  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  India  to  be 
more  vigilant  and  united.  The  establishment  of  Pakistan 
has  led  to  several  problems  and  disputes,  of  which  the 
Kashmir  and  the  Canal  water  issues  are  still  not  solved. 
The  American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  has  brought  in 
further  difficulties  :  resulting  from  this  the  attitude  of 
politicians  in  Pakistan  has  undergone  a  thorough  change, 
and  recent  utterances  of  Pakistani  leaders  indicate  a  strong 
urge  to  seek  a  seUlement  on  outstanding  issues  by  means 
other  than  peaceful  negotiation.  The  recent  developments 
in  the  Portuguese  pockets  in  India  make  the  problem  of  our 
security  still  more  complicated.  (Memorandum  to  the 
States  Reorganisation  Commission  by  All  India  National 
Unity  Platform,  New  Delhi,  1954.)  In  face  of  these 
developments  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  country 
should  do  nothing  which  would  come  in  the  way  of  a  united 
front  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  freedom. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  formation  of  the  linguistic 
provinces  is  that  it  will  not  end  the  problem  of  bilingualism. 
According  to  the  latest  census  figures,  even  in  areas  which 
may  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  count  be  demarcated  as 
belonging  to  a  certain  language  group,  substantial  groups 
of  people  speaking  languages  other  than  of  the  majority 
are  bound  to  be  found.  Thus  the  Karnataka  state  is 
bound  to  have  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Maharashtra  pockets 
which  will  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kannada-speaking 
people.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  draw  boundaries  of 


states  correctly  and  accurately  on  the  basis  of  the  regional 
language,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  attempted 
homogeneity  in  language  could  continue  for  long.  India 
is  a  Federal  State,  and  the  Constitution  provides  for  complete 
freedom,  amongst  other  things,  in  inter-state  commerce, 
trade,  and  opportunities  for  business  and  employment. 
Today  the  movement  of  people  speaking  different  languages 
goes  on  in  India  according  to  their  needs.  We  find  a 
large  number  of  people  speaking  different  languages  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras.  They  are  able  to  follow 
their  persuasions  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  fanatical 
language  feeling  prevailing  in  cities.  But  the  moment  a 
particular  cosmopolitan  city  becomes  listed  under  some 
language  area  the  majority  will  begin  to  terrorise  the 
minority.  The  symptoms  of  this  tendency  are  already 
discernible  in  the  newly-formed  Andhra  State,  where  the 
non-Telugus  are  being  harassed  and  deprived  of  any 
opportunity  of  employment.  All  this  might  result  in  the 
weakening  of  the  national  unity  of  India. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  form  the  unilingual  state,  the 
work  of  democratic  government  cannot  be  simplified.  It 
might  facilitate  the  work  of  the  state  legislatures — though 
that  is  open  to  doubt — but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
most  important  decisions  affecting  the  country  are  arrived 
at  by  the  central  Parliament  at  Delhi,  where  members 
from  different  language  areas  meet.  As  one  of  the  political 
workers  has  put  it  “  Is  there  any  justification  for  a  more 
efficient  democracy  through  a  common  language  in  the 
provincial  sphere?  Could  it  be  contended  that  an  inferior 
type  of  democracy  is  good  enough  to  deal  with  subjects 
like.  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Communications,  Atomic 
Energy,  Customs,  Shipping  and  others  enumerated  in  the 
Union  List  in  the  Indian  Constitution,  but  that  a  superior 
type  of  democracy  is  needed  to  deal  with  subj.xts  like  Law 
and  Order,  Agriculture,  Forests,  and  other  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  State  List  in  the  Constitution?  ”  Thus 
it  would  be  fallacious  to  say  that  the  democratic  system  of 
government  will  be  more  effective  by  the  formation  of  the 
linguistic  states. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  principle  hardly 
anybody  objects  to  linguistic  states.  Even  those  who 
oppose  it  tooth  and  nail  object  only  to  its  formation  at  the 
present  juncture,  and  propose  the  postponement  of  the 
issue  for  at  least  30  years. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  arguments  against  the  formation 
of  the  linguistic  states,  it  is  admitted  that  the  reorganisation 
of  the  states  is  bound  to  take  place  sooner  or  later.  Public 
opinion,  by  and  large,  is  in  favour  of  it,  and  India  being  a 
democratic  state  cannot  ignore  this  for  long.  Perhaps  the 
best  method  would  be  to  do  it  with  grace  before  losing  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  or  forcing  them  to  desperate  measures. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  any  change  in  the  present  systems 
of  the  states  would  be  bound  to  create  many  difficulties  of 
which  the  solutions  might  be  slow  and  arduous.  It  would 
also  affect  to  some  extent  the  present  Five-Year  Plan  which 
is  passing  through  its  fourth  year.  But  it  should  be  possible 
to  get  over  these  difficulties  and  give  the  people  their  first 
right  in  a  democracy — namely  the  right  to  commit  their 
own  mistakes. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 
OF  VIET  NAM 

By  Le  Thanh  Khoi 


The  French  withdrew  their  troops  from  Hanoi  on 
October  10,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  have  installed  themselves  in  the 
capital  of  North  Viet  Nam.  The  Republic  is  little  known 
abroad,  but  it  is  essential  to  be  aware  of  its  political  and 
economic  structure.  Information  is  rare,  so  only  an 
outline  can  be  given  at  present. 


Curh-side  seller  of  Ho  Chi  Mirth's  portraits  in  Hanoi 


Political  Organisation 

The  Viet  Minh  League  {Viet  Nam  doc  lap  dong  minit 
or  League  for  Viet  Nam  Independence)  was  founded  by 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1941  to  fight  against  French  domination 
and  the  Japanese  occupation.  When  Japan  collapsed,  the 
Viet  Minh  seized  power  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  on 
September  2,  1945,  in  Hanoi.  A  Constitution  was  voted 
on  November  9,  1946,  Two  weeks  later,  the  French 
bombarded  Haiphong  and  general  hostilities  broke  out  in 
Hanoi  on  December  19,  1946.  The  war  was  terminated 
by  the  Geneva  agreement  (July  21,  1954)  which  provides 
for  a  temporary  division  of  Viet  Nam  into  two  areas  and 
general  elections  in  July,  1956. 

The  political  system  of  the  Republic  still  rests  on  the 
Constitution  of  1946,  which  recognises  the  right  to  work 
and  to  own  private  property  In  its  present  economic 
state,  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  be  a  Socialist  state, 
or  even  a  people’s  democracy. 

The  political  organisation  forms  a  pyramid  rising  up 
from  the  village  base.  Viet  Nam  is  divided  into  three 
parts  (bo)  :  the  North  (Bac-bo),  the  Centre  (Trung-bo) 
and  the  South  (Nam-bo),  each  of  them  being  divided  into 
provinces  {tinh),  districts  {huyen)  and  villages  (xo).  Each 
of  these  territorial  units  possesses  a  people’s  council  elected 


by  direct  universal  suffrage  and  this  council  itself  elects  its 
own  administrative  committee.  The  People’s  Council 
decides  upon  questions  of  local  interest,  but  their  decisions 
must  be  approved  by  higher  authorities.  The  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  executes  these  decisions  and  manages 
the  local  administrative  machinery  ;  there  are  special 
sections  in  charge  of  instruction,  propaganda,  police  and 
so  on.  However,  the  ho  does  not  possess  a  people’s  council, 
but  only  an  administrative  committee. 

The  whole  organisation  forms  a  hierarchy  in  accordance 
with  the  “  democratic  centralism  ”  principle,  that  is  the 
obedience  of  the  minority  to  the  majority  and  of  lower 
committees  to  the  higher.  The  Central  Government 
propels  it  with  its  plans,  its  rules  of  conduct,  its  missions 
of  inquiry  and  supervision.  It  has  been  presided  over, 
since  1945,  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who  has  been  able  to  weld 
together  Communists,  Socialists,  Buddhists,  Catholics  and 
Independents.  In  fact,  however,  the  real  power  is  exercised 
by  the  Communists.  Six  portfolios  are  held  by  Communists: 
Pham  Van  Dong  (Vice-president),  Vo  Nguyen  Giap 
(Minister  of  National  Defence),  Le  Van  Hien  (Minister  of 
Finance),  Nguyen  Van  Tao  (Minister  of  Labour),  Nguyen 
Khoa  Toan  (Vice-Minister  of  Education),  Bui  Cong  Trung 
(Vice-Minister  of  Economy). 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly 
is  presided  over  by  Ton  Due  Thang,  a  former  sailor  in  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  The  National  Assembly  (elected  in 
January,  1946),  which  is  presided  over  by  Bui  Bang  Doan, 
a  former  minister  of  Bao  Dai  (before  1945),  met  for  the 
third  time,  from  December  1  to  4,  1953,  in  order  to  vote  the 
agrarian  reform  law. 

The  unity  of  political  direction  is  assured  by  the 
Lao  Dong  Dang  or  Workers’  Party.  Its  Secretary-General 
is  Truong  Chinh,  the  assumed  name  of  Dang  Xuan  Khu,  a 
veteran  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  old  Thanh  Nien  (Youth  League), 
who  had  been  made  Secretary-General  of  the  underground 
Communist  Party  in  1941.  The  Indo-Chinese  Communist 
Party  had  dissolved  itself  ih  November,  1945,  to  facilitate 
the  task  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  It  reappeared  under  a  new  label 
on  February  11,  1951,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  struggle 
a  more  marked  ideological  character.  The  Lao  Dong  Dang 
indeed  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  revolutionary  party  for 
workers,  peasants  and  intellectuals  ;  its  theory  is  Marxism- 
Leninism  and  its  organisation  democratic  centralism.  The 
text  of  a  circular  sent  to  its  members  indicates  why  it  has 
not  resumed  the  name  of  Communist  Party  : 

“  The  name  of  Workers’  Party  is  more  useful  to  us  than  the 
name  of  Communist  Party,  in  order  to  extend  our  influence  into 
the  different  classes  of  the  population,  in  particular  among  the 
religious  sects,  in  the  free  area  as  well  as  in  the  temporarily 
occupied  area.  With  its  new  name,  the  party  will  rapidly  assume 
a  powerful  mass  character.” 
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While  before  the  war,  the  Indo-Chinese  Communist 
Party  numbered  only  ten  thousand  members,  the  Lao  Dong 
Dang  is  said  to  have  today  more  than  400,000  supfwrters. 
This  progression  is  significant. 

The  result  of  this  revival  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
Viet  Minh.  Besides,  the  Viet  Minh  formula,  too  narrow, 
let  aside  all  non- Marxist  organisations.  Therefore,  in 
March,  1951,  the  Viet  Minh  merged  with  the  Lien  Viet, 
the  national  front  formed  in  the  spring  of  1946.  The 
statutes  of  the  new  “  Unified  National  Front  ”  declare  that 
it  rests  on  the  “  alliance  of  workers,  peasants  and  intel¬ 
lectuals,  conducted  by  the  working  class.”  The  Lao  Dong 
Dang  exercises  the  role  of  “  vanguard  and  general  staff  of 
the  Resistance.”  Practically,  the  Unified  Front  comprises 
all  the  organisations  in  the  Republican  area  :  the  General 
Labour  Union,  the  Peasants’  Union,  the  Vietnamese 
Women  Union,  the  Vietnamese  Youth  Union,  the  Buddhist 
Association,  the  Vietnamese  Catholic  League,  etc. 

The  People’s  Army 

The  People’s  Army,  which  has  been  created  by  Vo 


Nguyen  Giap,  numbers  today  about  400,000  men,  distri¬ 
buted  into  regular  troops,  regional  forces  and  village 
militias. 

This  army  is  also  organised  in  a  pyramid  from  the  village 
base,  with  a  large  autonomy  for  local  commands.  War 
was  waged  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  in  his  “  Strategy  of  revolutionary  war  in  China  ” 
(written  in  1936)  and  adapted  to  the  Vietnamese 
environment  : 

“  We  are  against  a  merely  military  point  of  view  and  against 
the  principle  of  roaming  bands,  but  we  consider  the  people’s 
army  as  an  organism  of  propaganda  and  an  instrument  to  organise 
the  people's  power  . .  .  Without  the  population,  we  are  nothing. 
Within  the  limits  compatible  with  discipline,  the  army  will  be  a 
democratic  community  where  criticism  and  self-criticism  will 
play  the  leading  part.” 

At  the  base  there  is  the  guerillero  (du  kick).  They  are 
militias  in  charge  of  the  defence  of  a  village  or  a  hamlet. 
They  have  squads  of  police,  intelligence,  propaganda, 
sabotage,  etc.  In  normal  times,  men  continue  to  work  in 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


BURMA  REHABILITATES  ITS  INSURGENTS 

By  Ethel  Mannin 


An  even  more  imaginative  scheme  than  the  Burmese 
Government’s  Mass  Education  campaign  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  villages  is  its  founding  of 
Rehabilitation  Centres  for  fjenitent  insurgents  of  all 
denominations.  That  they  are  regarded — and  are  referred 
to — as  penitent  because  they  have  surrendered,  is  significant 
of  the  attitude  brought  to  bear.  Instead  of  flinging  them 
into  prisons  or  camps,  the  democratic  government  of  the 
Union  of  Burma  sets  out  to  re-educate  them  into  becoming 
useful  citizens,  and  is  succeeding  to  an  astonishing 
extent. 

The  scheme  was  initiated  by  General  Aung  San  as 
early  as  1946,  with  the  idea  of  finding  employment  for 
ex-Servicemen  and  unemployed  youths,  who  were  to  be 
organised  in  a  brigade  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
ravaged  countryside.  After  Aung  San’s  assassination  in 
July,  1947,  various  of  his  colleagues  continued  with  the 
scheme,  though  with  the  flare-up  of  insurgent  troubles  it 
developed  upon  somewhat  different  lines  than  originally 
planned,  being  extended  to  include  surrendered  rebels  and 
unemployed  refugees.  To  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
was  added  the  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation,  with  a  Board  for 
the  formation  and  running  of  a  Rehabilitation  Brigade. 
The  first  battalion  of  the  Brigade,  consisting  of  over  900 
officers  and  men,  was  formed  in  May,  1950,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  model  town  founded  for  the  purpose  and 
named  Aung  San  Myo,  in  memory  of  the  martyred  General. 
Seven  more  battalions  were  formed  by  the  end  of  1951, 
bringing  the  number  of  officers  and  men  up  to  over  4,(XX). 
Today  there  are  Rehabilitation  Centres  at  Prome,  Meiktila 
and  Moulmein,  in  addition  to  Aungsan  Town  itself,  14 
miles  out  from  Rangoon. 

The  men  wear  a  semi-military  uniform  and  the  Brigade 
is  semi-military  in  organisation,  though  it  is  purely 


voluntary.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  join  will  remain  for 
two  years,  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  learn  a  trade  which 
will  equip  them  to  earn  a  living  outside,  but  they  are  free 
to  leave  if  they  weary  of  the  life,  and  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  a  few  do.  The  men  are  paid  about  80  kyats  a  month 
(about  £6)  and  get  free  accommodation,  uniform  and 
equipment,  but  they  must  buy  their  own  food.  At  the  end 
of  the  two  years  the  plan  is  to  get  them  redistributed  to 
towns  and  villages  to  make  room  for  newcomers,  “  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  new  blood,”  as  the  pleasant  young  Camp 
Superintendent  at  Aung  San  Myo  put  it  to  me.  There  is 
recruitment  all  the  time,  and  the  small  percentage  of  failures 
makes  room  for  the  newcomers. 

At  Aung  San  Myo  there  are  neat  brick-built  bungalows 
for  the  married  members  of  the  Brigade,  as  pleasant  inside 
as  out,  and  rows  of  double-storied  barracks  for  the 
unmarried.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  modem  school  for  the 
children,  and  to  develop  training  in  Cottage  Industries  for 
the  women.  The  men  are  taught  the  basic  building 
trades — bricklaying,  carpentry,  etc. — and  as  the  scheme 
develops  it  is  hoped  to  attain  about  4,000  members  of  the 
Brigade  every  year  in  technical  and  vocational  subjects. 
Trained  and  semi-trained  squads  are  sent  out  on  construction 
work  under  skilled  supervision,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  have  worked  on  the  building  of  airstrips,  reservoirs 
and  roads,  the  construction  of  refugee  camps,  military 
barracks,  and  the  reconstruction  of  Prome  town  hall. 
Qualified  engineers  are  loaned  from  the  Public  Works 
[Apartment.  It  is  hoped  to  train  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  Brigade  as  sanitary  inspectors 
and  health  assistants  to  look  after  the  health  and  hygiene 
of  the  community. 

The  organisation  is  semi-military  because  it  is  thought 
that  this  kind  of  orderliness  and  discipline  readily  appeals 
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to  men  who  have  grown  from  youth  to  manhood  in  some 
form  of  military  organisation,  but  the  discipline  is  partly 
self-imposed  and  partly  that  of  sympathetic  guidance.  The 
men  attend  the  training-classes  because  they  are  really 
interested  to  learn — or  they  would  not  be  there.  The 
instructors  are  not  there  in  the  role  of  “  bosses,”  but  to 
help  them. 

Because  they  were  described  as  “  former  insurgents 
who  have  repented  of  their  ways,”  I  asked,  “  How  can  you 
be  sure  of  that  ?  ”  I  was  told,  sensibly  and  honestly, 
“  Perhaps  they  haven’t  all  changed  their  views.  But  in  a 
democracy  it  doesn’t  matter,  does  it,  what  a  man’s  political 
views  are,  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  make  a  nuisance  of  himself 
with  them.  For  us  it  is  enough  that  these  men  are  no 
longer  insurgents.  Whatever  their  political  opinions  they 
are  willing  to  train  to  become  useful  members  of  the 
community.” 

The  Rehabilitation  Board  is  convinced  that  the  artisan 
training  centre  of  Aung  San  Myo  will  eventually  become  a 
University  of  Workers,  where  a  regular  flow  of  disciplined, 
efficient  and  responsible  technicians  will  be  started  and 
maintained  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  growing 
industries  and  projects  in  Burma.  It  firmly  believes  also 
that  “  this  seat  of  learning  for  lower  classes  will  solve  major 
problems  of  unemployment,  discontent,  low  productivity, 
and  even  the  present  lawlessness  in  the  country.” 

The  Board  could  be  right,  I  felt,  even  more  on  my 
second  visit  to  Aung  San  Myo  than  on  my  first.  Watching 
the  intent  faces  of  the  men  at  work — plastering  bricks  on  a 
dummy  house,  cutting  leather  for  slippers,  planing  wood — I 

INDONESIAN 

By  /.  F.  Biidge 

WO  events  of  particular  interest  have  occurred  recently 
in  Indonesian  affairs.  First  and  foremost  is  the  refusal 

recently  of  the  Indonesian  Government  to  take  part 
in  the  South-East  Asian  Defence  Conference  held  at  Manila. 
Secondly,  but  not  because  of  lesser  significance,  is  the  strong 
initiative  taken  by  the  Indonesian  Government  to  abrogate 
the  obsolescent  terms  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union. 
The  final  decisions  reached  on  these  matters,  taken  together, 
point  to  the  same  conclusion — Indonesia  has  consolidated 
her  determination  to  follow  India’s  lead  by  a  policy  of 
complete  neutrality  and  the  achievement  of  absolute 
independence  in  both  internal  and  external  affairs,  regardless 
of  what  such  a  policy  will  mean  to  the  economic  stability 
and  social  well-being  of  the  nation. 

In  all  probability,  had  the  Indonesian  Government 
decided  to  participate  in  the  South-East  Asian  Collective 
Security  Pact,  such  a  shield  would  have  lent  a  false  air  of 
security  to  an  otherwise  unstable  regime.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  present  time  the  only  semblance  of  a  defence  force 
in  Indonesia  is  a  scattered  group  of  badly-trained  and 
poorly-equipped  Security  Guards  ;  there  are  no  outward 
indications  that  any  steps  are  being  taken  to  build  up  the 
country’s  defences.  Last  year,  about  33  per  cent,  of  the 


had  a  strong  feeling  of  people  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
doing,  and  of  discipline  imposed  from  within  instead  of 
from  on  top— which  is  the  very  essence  of  progressive  and 
in  the  truest  sense  “  free  ”  education.  Law  and  order  is 
maintained  in  the  centre  not  through  armed  guards,  for 
there  are  none,  but  simply  as  a  result  of  mutual  affection 
and  respect  between  the  officers  and  instructors  and  the 
men.  Because  of  this  sense  of  freedom— there  are  no  walls, 
no  gates,  no  sentries,  anyone  is  free  to  walk  out  if  he  wishes. 

I  asked  about  recreation — what  did  the  men  do  when 
they  were  not  working?  I  was  told  that  a  mobile  cinema 
visited  them  once  a  fortnight,  and  was  shown  playing 
fields,  and  a  reading  room.  And  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
anyone  boarding  a  bus  into  Rangoon  on  the  main  road 
outside. 

There  is  a  hospital,  with  a  maternity  wing  for  the  men’s 
wives,  and  a  health  centre  for  advice  on  hygiene  and 
first  aid.  There  are  sewing  machines  and  looms  for  the 
women,  and  a  pongye-kyaung  where  the  monks  provide 
elementary  education  for  the  children  until  such  time  as 
the  new  and  modern  school  is  ready. 

Most  of  the  men  in  these  Rehabilitation  Centres  grew 
up  with  guns  in  their  hands  as  guerrillas  in  the  resistance 
movement  during  the  Japanese  occupation,  and  allied 
themselves — resistance,  it  would  seem,  having  become  a 
habit  with  them — with  the  various  rebel  political  parties 
when  the  present  government  was  formed^  They  were 
never  “  bandits,”  but  young  men  of  courage  and  idealism. 
Now,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  government,  this  idealism 
is  being  re-directed  into  the  service  of  the  Welfare  State. 

NEUTRALITY 

(Ottawa,  Canada) 

Indonesian  state  budget  was  allotted  to  defence,  but  this 
year  defence  expenditure  was  cut  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  recent  abrogation  of  the  Defence  Agreement  with  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  an  annexe  to  the  Netherlands- 
Indonesian  Union  arrangements  of  1949,  has  left  Indonesia 
without  a  defence  agreement  of  any  kind.  Unlike  most 
underdeveloped  countries,  Indonesia  has  shown  that  she 
has  no  desire  to  sign  any  type  of  mutual  security  pact  with 
the  United  States.  Neither  will  she  accept  military  or 
economic  aid  to  build  up  her  defence  forces  or  to  improve 
her  economy,  but  she  has  expressed  willingness  to  accept 
technical  assistance.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Press  has  revealed  various  forms  of  Soviet 
and  satellite  technical  assistance  projects  offered  to  Indonesia 
by  the  Communists  which  have  not  been  rejected.  It  was 
reported  in  the  Press  that  a  delegation  of  Indonesian 
railway  officials  visited  Moscow  this  summer  to  study  the 
Russian  railway  system.  Another  Indonesian  delegation  is 
supposed  to  visit  the  USSR  in  the  not  too  distant  future  to 
observe  industrial  installations  and  the  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion.  Still  other  news  reports  state  that  Roumanian  and 
Czechoslovakian  technicians  will  be  accepted  in  Indonesia 
to  train  Indonesians  in  the  maintenance  of  certain  industrial 
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installations.  It  does  not  appear  that  Indonesia  has 
forgotten  that  back  in  the  1920’s  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
only  foreign  power  overtly  willing  to  help  Indonesia  in  her 
struggle  for  independence.  It  was  not  until  last  spring, 
however,  that  Indonesia  was  in  a  position  to  send  her  first 
Ambassador  to  Moscow.  While  presenting  his  credentials, 
the  Ambassador  announced  that  there  were  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  an  increase  in  trade  to  strengthen  the  friendship 
between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Suffering  from  a  chronic  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
Indonesia  has  emphasised  that  her  main  interest  lies 
primarily  in  improving  her  position  by  exporting 
increasing  amounts  of  tin  and  rubber  to  world  markets. 
During  the  past  year,  Indonesia  has  concluded  several 
barter  or  trade  agreements  with  Communist  China  and 
other  Communist  countries,  thereby  being  the  first  country 
to  break  the  United  Nations  embargo  by  allowing  the 
export  of  strategic  commodities  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  At 
present,  Indonesia  is  the  world’s  major  supplier  of  natural 
rubber,  and  the  second  largest  tin  producer.  The  United 
States  takes  about  half  of  Indonesia’s  average  annual 
export  of  rubber,  and  about  two-thirds  of  her  annual  export 
of  tin.  Current  difficulties  between  Indonesia  and  the 
United  States  are  related  mainly  to  trade  and  economic 
matters.  Indonesia  has  stated  quite  often  in  the  past  few 
months  that  she  does  not  want  American  aid,  but  rather 
she  hopes  for  greater  American  understanding  of  her  most 
serious  problem — the  fall  in  the  prices  of  tin  and  rubber 
on  the  world  market.  Not  wishing  to  become  dependent 
upon  American  aid,  Indonesia  has  turned  to  the  Communist 
countries  as  additional  markets  for  her  raw  materials. 
Moreover,  she  has  adopted  an  open  door  policy  towards 
foreign  investors  of  any  nationality,  welcoming  all  those  who 
agree  to  employ  Indonesian  nationals  and  train  them  in 
industrial  undertakings.  At  the  time  that  Indonesia 
decided  to  join  the  Colombo  Plan  last  year,  it  was  announced 
that  her  membership  in  the  plan  “  does  not  and  will  not 
obligate  Indonesia  either  politically  or  militarily.”  Indonesia 
entered  the  Colombo  community  simply  in  an  effort  to 
acquire  technical  and  economic  assistance  outside  the 
framework  of  direct  United  States  aid,  ironically  choosing 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  largest  percentage  of  Colombo 
Plan  funds  come  from  American  contributions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Indonesian 
Government,  preoccupied  as  it  is  with  the  country’s  serious 
financial  problems,  the  widespread  internal  disorders  and 


unsettled  labour  conditions,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union, 
simply  decided  it  had  too  much  in  hand  to  cope  with  the 
complications  involved  in  participation  in  the  South-East 
Asian  Defence  Conference  at  this  time,  realising  that  the 
doors  would  still  open  to  new  members  for  some  time  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia  may  have  simply 
decided  that  it  was  unwise  to  court  the  disfavour  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  at  a  time  when  she  was 
negotiating  trade  and  technical  assistance  agreements  with 
these  powers  who  regard  SEATO  as  a  tool  of  western 
aggressive  intentions.  It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  Indonesia 
is  determined  to  follow  an  independent  policy  of  standing 
aloof  and  neutral  in  the  cold  war.  All  the  West  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  guard  the  friendship  of  Indonesia’s  eighty  million 
people  by  offering  guidance  and  assistance  to  the  maximum 
of  its  ability.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
millions  of  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  and  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  recognised  and  holds  seats  in  the  government.  It 
was  Indonesia  who  proposed  the  resolution  last  spring 
advocating  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  From  the  Sixth  to  the  Eighth  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Indonesia  voted  34 
times  on  the  side  of  the  West  and  27  times  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  On  strictly  cold  war  issues,  Indonesia  voted  21 
times  with  the  West  and  12  times  with  the  Communists. 
The  figures  sp)eak  for  themselves.  Obviously,  Indonesia 
likes  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  neutral  or  middle  state, 
playing  the  role  of  mediator  or  a  friendly  bridge  between 
the  great  cold  war  powers.  However,  the  failure  of  economic 
development  in  Indonesia  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  causing  increasing  social  discontent 
within  the  country.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  before  a  military  balance  of  power  can  take  place  in 
South-East  Asia,  an  economic  balance  of  power  must  be 
achieved.  The  psychological  factor  cannot  be  overlooked 
— the  achievement  of  substantial  economic  progress  in 
Communist  China  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful 
attraction  on  an  underdeveloped  country  such  as  Indonesia 
whose  rate  of  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid.  It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  Indonesia  to  acquire  funds  for  internal 
development  so  long  as  the  present  violent  fluctuations  in 
international  trade  continue.  The  solution  lies  in  the  diver¬ 
sification  of  those  products  which  are  the  backbone  of  the 
Indonesian  economy,  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  means 
of  financial  assistance  and  foreign  investment  in  Indonesia. 


LATER  THOUGHTS  ON  MALAYA 

By  Ralph  Friedman  {Eugene,  Oregon,  U,S.A,) 


Five  years  ago  British  administrators  in  London  and 
Singapore  were  confidently  predicting  a  quick  and 
relatively  easy  victory  over  the  small,  disorganised  bands 
of  the  Malayan  Peoples  Anti-British  Army,  now  also 
known  to  some  as  the  MLA  (Malayan  Liberation  Army). 
Today  complete  victory  ”  in  the  near  future  ”  is  still 


announced — and  with  a  regularity  that  has  almost  become 
monotonous. 

Writing  in  these  pages  (Eastern  World,  June,  1950) 
I  stated  :  “  It  seems  to  this  writer  that  the  war  cannot  end 
with  a  complete  victory  for  the  government.”  While  others 
were  raising  the  spectre  of  a  Red  bogeyman  I  said  ;  ”  The 
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Struggle  for  land  .  .  .  assumes,  in  colonial  areas,  an 
anti-colonial,  anti-imperialistic  struggle  and  takes  on  the 
form  of  a  national  liberation  movement.”  Five  years  later 
the  basic  premise  of  the  conflict  remains  substantially 
the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  with  respect  to  1950.  The 
Chinese  People’s  Republic  had  not  long  been  established, 
and  was  a  good  deal  weaker  than  it  is  today.  The  Viet 
Minh  lacked  much  of  the  military  power  and  almost  all 
the  political  power  it  possesses  now.  The  war  in  Korea, 
which  added  prestige  to  Asian  strength  and  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  western  arms,  was  still  in  the  offing.  India  was 
not  as  militantly  neutral  and  its  rapport  with  China  and 
the  USSR,  on  all  levels,  was  not  as  sympathetic.  Burma 
was  far  more  entrenched  in  the  Washington-London  camp. 

Across  the  seas,  only  the  first  traces  of  those  explosive 
events  which  are  sure  to  shake  Africa  from  the  Cape  to 
Suez  within  the  next  decade,  were  appearing.  In  Latin 
America,  popular  resistance  to  the  US  was  not  as  great, 
and  Guatemalan  land  reforms  were  still  in  the  minds  of 
idealists  and  revolutionaries.  The  capitalist  nations  were 
less  dependent  upon  the  United  States  and,  to  complete 
the  logical  contradiction,  were  more  in  accord  with 
Washington  policy.  Then  it  was  a  question  of  “  right  ”  ; 
today  this  contradiction  has  removed  so  many  alternatives 
that  the  bold  and  flexible  statesmen  of  yesterday  now  tell 
their  people  that  adherence  to  US  policy  is  imperative,  since 
there  is  no  other  choice. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  situation  in  Malaya 
without  understanding  the  relationships  existing  within  the 
British  domain  and  between  forces  on  a  world  scale.  The 
pressures  upon  London  are  felt  in  Penang  ;  the  stresses  in 
Johore  have  repercussions  in  Kenya.  The  ferocity  the 
British  display  in  defending  their  interests  in  Malaya  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  what  Malaya  means  to 
London  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire 
and  its  economic  competition  with  other  capitalist  nations. 

On  a  world  scale,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  capitalist 

nations  have  lost  ground  while  the  anti-capitalist  countries 

have  moved  ahead?  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  intense 
friction  between  the  capitalist  nations  which  Stalin  foresaw 
several  years  ago  has  not  come  to  pass?  Must  we  still 
nurse  the  illusion  that  NATO  and  a  Western  European 
Army  are  built  upon  solid  stuff?  These  pacts  may  look 

good  in  the  mouths  of  national  leaders  but  they  rest  on 

wobbly  pillars. 

On  a  world-wide  scale  the  strength  of  Great  Britain 
has  decreased  with  respect  to  its  potential  in  all  colonial 
areas,  including  Malaya.  Its  power  has  been  sapped  by 
rising  tides  of  nationalism  and  by  being  pushed  out  of 

traditional  markets  by  the  US.  In  South-East  Asia,  Britain 

is  watching  its  anti-Communist  perimeter  shrink. 

How  is  the  situation  within  Malaya?  Despite  the 
best  British  police  efforts  and  the  most  ingenious  attempts 
at  suppression  and  repression,  the  insurgents  are  better 
organised  than  ever.  They  have  shifted  some  of  their 

cadre  strength  to  the  urban  areas  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the 

villages,  have  involved  more  Malays  and  Indians  than  were 


active  five  years  ago.  The  victories  of  the  Viet  Minh  in 
the  north  have  given  them  great  impetus  and,  no  doubt, 
military  and  political  lessons. 

Today’s  insurgent  leadership  is  more  sophisticated, 
mature,  battle-wise  and  “  theoretically  grounded  ”  than  it 
was  half  a  decade  ago.  It  has  lost  its  rash  impatience  and 
has  settled  down  to  a  long-range  programme.  It  feels  that 
history  is  on  its  side,  that  the  British  are  doomed  in  Malaya 
as  the  French  were  in  Viet  Nam. 

Five  years  ago  and  even  today  the  British  refer  to  the 
insurgents  as  “  bandits,”  and  consider  them  mere  gangs  of 
outlaws.  This  was  a  mistake  then,  as  it  is  now.  From  the 
first,  the  British  faced  the  flower  of  the  Malayan  Peoples 
Anti-Japanese  Army,  That  they  cut  down  the  revolutionary 
opposition  with  a  grimness  and  vigour  that  all  but 
temporarily  decapitated  the  insurgent  leadership,  and  that 
they  pounced  upon  the  strategic  and  tactical  mistakes  of 
the  rebels  and  turned  them  into  small  triumphs  are  well 
known.  But  what  the  British  refused  to  recognise — and 
still  do — is  that  while  they  were  dealing  with  small  bands 
in  physical  encounter,  they  were  also  contending  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  radiated  from  the  masses 
of  Malayans  and  which  are  now  being  crystallised  into 
a  meaningful  ideology. 

Has  thi  lot  of  the  Malayan  peasantry  and  proletariat 
improved  radically  since  1950?  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  Have  the  British  won  friends  with  their  drastic 
measures?  There  is  ample  evidence  that,  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  alienated  by  such  policies.  What  have  the 
British  done  to  oflfset  the  propaganda  gains  of  China  and 
the  Viet  Minh?  The  economic  gains  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  stare  the  British  in  the  face  and  cannot  be  lightly 
explained  away. 

Look  at  the  map.  To  the  south  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  lies  Sumatra.  All  good  and  well  here.  But  east 
of  Sumatra  stretches  Indonesia,  a  lesson  in  liberation. 
The  Malay  peninsula  feeds  into  Thailand,  “  safe  and 
friendly,”  but  Thailand  is  rife  with  corruption,  there  is  a 

lop-sided  distribution  of  wealth,  and  real  trouble  is  brewing 
for  the  government  and  its  friends.  North-west  of  Thailand 

is  Burma,  which  is  moving  out  of  the  colonial  camp. 
North  of  Thailand  rests  the  government  of  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
and  beyond  that  the  long  shadow  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  insurgents  are  not  as  isolated  as 

they  once  were,  and  that  British  tenure,  on  this  regional 
basis,  is  not  as  strong. 

There  are  numerous  accounts  that  the  insurgents  have 
retreated  deep  into  the  jungles,  into  the  untracked  land  of 
the  aborigines,  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have 
established  liaison.  How  much  of  this  is  truth,  and  how 

much  fancy,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  presumable  that  the  rebels 
could  flee  to  the  highlands  of  Perak  and  Kelantan  and  to 

the  uncharted  wildernesses  of  Pahang  and  Trengganu.  But 
such  strategy  seems  to  me  unfeasible  and  could  only  mean  a 
policy  of  “  save  your  own  skins  ”  for  those  on  the  run. 

Unless  a  retreat  was  made  to  establish  a  base  in  the 

interior  or  to  establish  contact  with  friendly  or  potentially 

friendly  forces  I  cannot  see  the  value  of  it.  They  may  be 

tactical  retreats  and  diversionary  movements,  but  strate- 
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gically — and  we  must  not  confuse  tactics  with  strategy — the 
insurgents  have  set  out  to  rally  forces  from  the  masses  of 
the  peasantry  and  proletarians,  as  well  as  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  alien  bourgeoisie.  This  is  the  direct  key 
threat  to  the  British,  not  the  slaying  of  a  rubber  planter 
or  the  destruction  of  a  few  trees  or  the  flooding  of  a  mine 
by  terrorists  emerging  from  the  jungle. 

The  strongest  force  in  Malaya,  despite  large  voluntary 
withdrawals  and  mass  evictions,  is  the  Chinese.  It  is 
useless  here  to  play  off  Chiang  Kai-shek  against  Peking, 
since  the  overseas  Chinese  have,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
bitter  contempt  for  Chiang.  The  statement  by  the 
conservative  leader  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  colony,  Dato 
Sir  Cheng-lock  Tan,  that  the  “  anti-Chinese  bias  of  British 
imperialistic  reactionary  elements  among  former  Malayan 
high  officials  in  England,  and  of  British  bureaucrats  and 
other  Europeans  in  Malaya  ”  has  done  great  harm  to  the 
Malayan  Chinese,  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  his  people. 
The  Chinese  still  do  the  “  coolie  ”  labour  while  the  Malays 
hold  down  the  government  jobs. 

The  British  are  in  the  unenviable  position  of  dealing 
with  a  people  who  have  affection  for  a  country  whose 
ideology  is  dangerous  to  the  British.  It  is  a  trying  task, 
at  best,  and  the  British  authorities  have  not  helped  matters 
by  their  strong  suspicions  of  most  things  and  pteople 
Chinese. 

How  can  the  British  retain  their  greatest  dollar  earner? 
The  programme  of  1950  still  stands  :  a  broad  policy  of 
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great  economic  and  political  reforms.  Is  London  flexible 
enough  elsewhere  to  make  such  a  move?  Yet  if  it  does 
not  institute  such  a  programme  it  is  bound  to  lose  far  more 
than  it  would  otherwise  give  up. 

Eventually — which  in  this  super-atomic  age  means 
soon — the  British  must  prepare  to  grant  real  autonomy  to 
the  peninsula  as  well  as  the  Crown  Colony.  If  they  fail 
in  this,  too,  their  days  are  numbered.  For  while  the  roar 
of  the  British  lion  is  not  to  be  underestimated,  neither  is  the 
patience  and  docility  of  the  Malayan  to  be  overestimated. 
The  Asian  peasant,  who  has  become  a  giant-killer,  is  losing 
his  awe  of  lions. 


LETTER  FROM  MALAYA 

By  T.  Edgeton  (Kuala  Lumpur) 


The  Alliance  Victory 

OLITICAL  parties  were  busy  preparing  for  the  first-ever 

State  elections  in  the  Federation.  For  some  months  past, 

the  UMNO-MCA  (Sino-Malay  political) Alliance  had  done 

the  groundwork,  firstly,  to  get  those  eligible  on  the  electoral 
rolls,  and.  secondly,  to  publicise  its  policies  and  platform. 
Party  Negara,  youngest  political  baby  in  the  Federation,  led 
by  Dato  Sir  Onn  bin  Ja'afar,  was  also  active. 

These  activities  reached  their  climax  on  October  10,  when 
the  electors  of  Johore  State  went  to  the  polls  in  1 1  constituencies. 

Out  of  the  126,000  voters  on  the  register,  95,000  went  to  the 
polls — giving  a  high  percentage  of  75.  In  five  other  constitu¬ 
encies,  there  was  no  i>olling,  as  the  Alliance  candidates  had  been 
returned  unopposed. 

Great  distances  had  to  be  covered  by  the  candidates  during 

their  campaigning,  and  by  voters  during  the  balloting.  In  one 
constituency,  a  Chinese  Alliance  candidate  had  to  visit  54 

election  meeting  centres.  People  from  remote  villages  came  on 
foot,  on  bicycles  and  in  riverboats  to  these  centres.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  156  villages — some  of  them  ten  miles  off  the  road 
— in  this  constituency  alone. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  elections  in  Johore  was 

the  non-communal  character  of  the  voting.  This  is  best 

illustrated  by  a  few  facts. 

Out  of  the  126,000  voters  on  the  register  in  Johore,  only 


20,000  are  Chinese  ;  the  others  Malay.  The  Chinese  are 

concentrated  in  the  large  towns,  such  as  Johore  Bahru,  Kluang, 

Segamat,  Muar  and  Batu  Pahat.  The  vast  majority  of  the 

voters  are  in  the  kampongs  (villages)  scattered  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  state,  the  largest  in  area  (7,660  square  miles)  in 
the  whole  of  the  Federation. 

The  Alliance  put  up  16  candidates,  of  whom  five  were 
Chinese,  one  a  Ceylonese.  The  others  were  Malays. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Ceylonese  contested  the  prdominantly 

Malay-populated  constituencies.  In  every  case,  these  candidates 

polled  the  biggest  number  of  votes.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
Chinese  voted  for  the  Malays,  the  Malays  for  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Chinese  and  Malays  for  the  Ceylonese,  and  so  on.  The 
voting  was  thus  completely  non-communal. 

This  marked  another  milestone  in  the  country’s  progress 

towards  political  fusion  of  the  many  races  living  in  the  Federation 

and  towards  national  unity. 

Time  and  time  again,  reactionary  elements  in  the  Federation 
and  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  referred  derisively  to  the 
UMNO-MCA  Alliance  as  “  communal  organisations.”  But 
in  actual  practice  the  Alliance  is  anything  but  communal.  The 

Alliance  chose  candidates  for  the  Johore  State  Elections  on 
party  rather  than  communal  basis.  Alliance  supporters  voted 
on  party  and  not  communal  lines.  Deeds  speak  louder  than 
words  ! 
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The  much-publicised  Party  Negara,  led  by  top  Malayan 
civil  servants  including  the  Member  for  Home  Affairs,  Dato 
Sir  Onn  bin  Ja'afar,  and  the  Chief  Ministers  of  seven  out  of  the 
nine  Malay  States  in  the  Federation,  was  put  to  the  test  in  the 
Johore  State  Elections. 

Dato  Sir  Onn  himself  went  campaigning  for  his  Party  in 
the  only  constituencies  where  he  thought  Negara  had  any 
chance  at  all  of  winning.  He  went  to  Muar,  Tangkak  and 
Segamat  and  to  some  kampongs  in  Batu  Pahat  District.  He 
dared  not  show  himself  in  Batu  Pahat  Town,  where  he  started 
UMNO.  In  that  town,  he  is  regarded  as  a  deserter  from  the 
ranks  of  UMNO. 

The  first  rude  shock  to  Party  Negara  supporters  came  when 
the  nominations  were  announced  in  Johore.  Five  Alliance 
candidates  were  returned  unopposed.  Party  Negara  could  find 
no  one  suitable  to  stand  against  the  Alliance  in  these  five 
constituencies. 

The  second  shock  came  when  Dato  Sir  Onn  himself  found 
that  the  electorate  was  lukewarm  to  him.  Compared  to  the 
hundreds  who  turned  up,  out  of  sheer  curiosity  to  hear  a 
so-called  leader  indulge  in  near-libel,  thousands  attended  the 
Alliance  election  meetings  wherever  they  were  held.  Dato 
Sir  Onn  could  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  which  way  the  wind 
was  blowing. 

And  the  final  shock  came  when  the  results  of  the  polling 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Party  Negara — not  one  of  its  candidates 
was  returned.  Six  lost  their  deposits.  The  voters  told  Dato  Sir 
Onn  what  they  thought  of  him  and  his  Party  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  leader  of  Party  Negara  was  not  slow  to  make  excuses 
for  the  lamentable  failure  of  his  party  to  get  even  a  seat  in  the 
Johore  Council  of  State. 

Dato  Sir  Onn  told  the  Malay  Mail  (Kuala  Lumpur)  : 
“  The  Alliance  won  all  the  seats  in  the  Johore  State  Elections 
through  greater  organisation,  better  planning  and  unlimited 
resources.” 

In  other  words,  Party  Negara  was  not  capable  of  organising 
and  planning,  and  had  too  little  resources,  although  it  boasted, 
in  its  first  official  publication,  of  being  the  “  ruling  party  ”  in 
the  country. 

The  Alliance  won — and  will  continue  to  win — because  it 
has  served  the  people  of  the  country  well.  It  was  the  only 
party  sincere  and  genuine  enough  to  throw  personal  glory  and 
individual  privileges  overboard,  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  country. 

In  Johore,  the  Alliance  won  not  only  all  the  seats  in  the 
elected  section  of  the  Council  of  State,  but  it  won  something 
infinitely  more  important.  It  won  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  electorate  of  Johore. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  1(X)  per  cent.  Alliance 
victories  in  Perak  Town  Council  and  Johore  State  Council 
elections,  the  Alliance  is  the  party  of  the  people  of  the 
Federation. 

When  the  Alliance  delegation  was  in  London  in  May  last, 
to  negotiate  with  the  British  Government  for  bigger  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  Federation  in  the  future  partially- 
elected  Federal  Legislative  Council,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton  (now  Viscount  Chandos), 
and  many  MPs  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Alliance,  as  a 
political  party,  had  the  backing  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  enough — so  far  as  that  Minister  and  the  MPs 
were  concerned — for  the  Alliance  merely  to  say  and  prove  with 
facts  and  figures  that  they  held  85  per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  the 
Town  Council  elections. 

What  will  these  doubting  MPs  and  the  ex-Minister  now 
have  to  say  ? 


The  Alliance  has  come  to  stay.  It  will  serve  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  weld  together  the  various  races  in  the  Federation  on 
the  foundation  of  Sino-Malay  unity.  Whatever  British 
sojourners  and  visiting  MPs  might  think  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  Alliance  is  whipping  up  the  spirit  of 
political  freedom  (“  merdeka  ”)  and  is  leading  the  people  of  the 
Federation  to  the  goal  of  independence  through  constitutional 
means.  The  people  have  signified  their  approval  and  support 
by  voting  Alliance  candidates  into  office  whenever  and  wherever 
elections  have  been  held  in  the  Federation. 

The  Education  Issue 

The  other  centre  of  political  activity  in  the  Federation  was 
Kuala  Lumpur  where,  on  October  6  and  7,  the  Legislative 
Council  debated  the  Report  on  Education.  It  was  presented 
by  the  Member  for  Education,  Dato  E.  E.  C.  Thuraisingham 
(Party  Negara),  who  seems  determined  to  press  on  with  his 
scheme  regardless  of  Chinese  and  Indian  sentiment,  and 
regardless  of  cost. 

His  plan,  approved  by  the  Council  but  only  because  he 
assured  the  Council  that  financial  help  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  British  Government,  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
S896m.  (roughly  £l(X)m.)  over  six  years  for  the  establishment  of 
National  Schools  in  the  Federation. 

These  National  Schools  are  either  English-medium  or 
Malay-medium,  with  Chinese  and  Tamil  taught  at  the  request 
of  parents  provided  there  is  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  “  of 
the  same  linguistic  standard  ”  in  each  class.  And  even  then, 
Chinese  and  Tamil  would  be  taught  for  limited  periods  of  time, 
considered  insufficient  by  Chinese  and  Indian  educationists  in 
the  Federation. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Education  Ordinance  1952  of  the 
Federation  has  statutory  provision  for  the  withdrawal  of 
registration  from  vernacular  schools  if  and  when  National 
Schools  are  established  in  their  vicinity. 

This  has  led  to  fear  among  the  Chinese  and  Indians  in  the 
Federation  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  government  is  to 
eliminate  Chinese  and  Tamil  education  and  culture. 

Across  the  Causeway  in  the  Colony  of  Singapore,  the 
government  recently  announced  that  the  grants-in-aid  to 
Chinese  Schools  would  be  raised  from  83,500,000  a  year  to 
812m.  (.S8.50  to  the  £). 

Compare  this  liberal  attitude  of  the  Singapore  Government 
with  the  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  of  the  Federation 
Government. 

Those  who  have  the. interests  of  the  Federation  at  heart 
are  perturbed  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  Member  for  Education. 
He  says  he  wants  to  create  the  future  Malayan  nation  through 
the  schools  of  the  Federation.  This  rather  reminds  one  of  the 
days  when  a  certain  individual  tried  to  force  kultur  down  the 
throats  of  his  people  and  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  That  man  has  reaped  his  just  punishment. 

And,  oddly  enough,  during  the  debate  in  the  Federal 
Legislative  Council  on  Education,  an  Indian  member,  Mr. 
R.  Ramani,  delivered  what  was  described  as  “  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  ”  heard  in  the  Council.  It  eulogised  the  Member  for 
Education. 

What  was  the.  occasion  for  it  ?  Members  of  the  Council 
should  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  man-in-the-strest.  So 
far  as  the  masses  were  concerned,  they  thought  Mr.  Ramani 
had  delivered  someone's  funeral  oration,  since  such  glowing 
tributes  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  during  one’s  lifetime. 

The  problem  of  education  in  the  Federation  will  cause 
trouble.  Let  us  hope  wiser  counsel  will  prevail. 
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THE  PHILIPPINES 

A  STUDY  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
CONCEPT  OF  EMPIRE 


By  L. 

SO  many  countries  of  Asia  found  their  independence  in  the 
era  of  liberal  ideas  that  followed  the  second  world  war,  that 
an  impartial  record  of  the  experiences  of  one  of  them  is 
bound  to  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  instructive.  Such  an 
account  has  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.*  It  tells  of  the  transition  of  the 
Philippines  from  a  state  of  complete  vassalage  to  political 
independence. 

The  record  shows  that  political  freedom  is  but  a  shadow  if 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  economic  freedom.  As  all  the 
countries  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  are  desperately 
short  of  capital  and  of  the  modern  technologies  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  create  this  capital,  the  problem  common  to  all 
is  how  to  accept  foreign  aid  without  incurring  obligations  that 
impinge  upon  their  sovereignty.  A  main  premise  is  that  the 
lender  of  capital  has  the  right  to  be  protected  from  malpractices 
that  might  dissipate  his  assets.  In  the  Philippines  we  have  a 
combination  of  factors — inexperience  in  administration  coupled 
with  graft  and  corruption  on  a  scale  not  met  with  anywhere 
outside  Nationalist  China — that  obliged  that  country  to  accept 
conditions  from  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  material  aid 
that  were  tantamount  to  a  surrender  of  sovereignty.  To  this 
extent  the  Philippines  are  an  exception  to  what  has  obtained 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  Moreover,  the  physical  isolation  of  the 
Islands  from  the  rest  of  Asia  was  intensified  as  a  result  of 
western  political  domination,  since  trade  and  economic 
development  were  inevitably  orientated  towards  the  colonial 
power.  But  there  was  economic  development,  and  as  a  result 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  educational  attainments  of  the 
Filipinos,  though  low,  were  higher  than  elsewhere  in  South-East 
Asia. 

US  interest  in  the  Islands  dates  from  1898,  when  Admiral 
Dewey  openly  assisted  a  revolt  against  Spain.  But  the  new 
masters  did  not  grant  independence  to  the  people.  They  did 
much  good  work  in  education  and  to  some  extent  in  democrati- 
sation,  but  the  Philippines  found  themselves  more  tied  to  the 
American  economic  system  than  ever  they  had  been  to  the 
Spanish.  Now  and  again  timid  statements  were  made  by  the 
American  authorities  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  providing  a 
sound  economic  foundation  for  a  new  independent  Philippines, 
but  the  American  vested  interests  that  had  swooped  upon  the 
Islands  after  the  conquest  frankly  opposed  this  line  of  thought. 

However,  the  people  of  the  country  had  accepted  the 
American  way  of  life  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  them  to  reject 
Japanese  attempts  during  the  occupation  to  accomplish  what 
they  called  a  “  moral  rehabilitation.”  The  country  was  divided 
between  guerrillas  and  collaborators,  and,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Japanese  left  in  their  wake  a  trail  of  robbery,  inflation,  poverty, 
discontent  and  disaster. 

Common  gratitude  would  have  obliged  America  to  give 
assistance  to  a  former  possession.  But  there  were  forces  more 
potent  than  gratitude.  The  Islands  are  strategically  a  vital  link 
in  the  US  chain  of  Pacific  defences  :  they  are  a  key  outpost  of 

*Aiiierican  Economic  Policy  towards  the  Philippines  hy  Shirley 
Jenkins  (Stanford  University  Press,  California,  *4). 
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American  arms  and  American  policy  in  Asia,  and  a  bankrupt 
country  is  a  poor  ally.  It  is  important  to  our  evaluation  of 
American  policy  to  bear  this  aspect  in  mind. 

During  the  colonial  period,  the  US  allowed  considerable 
Filipinisation  of  the  administration,  but  the  basic  assumption 
of  the  ruling  power  was  that  in  finance  and  commerce  there  were 
special  American  ties,  responsibilities  and  rights  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  Philippines  had  always  had 
considerable  weaknesses.  Exports  consisted  of  a  few  items — 
copra,  hemp,  coconut  products,  and  sugar,  and  the  Islands  were 
virtually  dependent  on  one  country  for  its  markets — America. 
This  had  been  consistently  developed  by  the  US  in  colonial 
times.  There  were  fears  in  the  US  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
that  Europe  would  more  and  more  manufacture  all  it  needed, 
securing  raw  materials  from  its  colonies,  and  so  rob  the  US  of 
a  vital  market.  Hence  the  Philippines  became  a  base  from  which 
to  extend  US  influence  and  trade  in  the  East,  with  a  special  eye 
on  China.  The  utter  dependence  of  Philippine  trade  on  the 
US  was  largely  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  1909.  There  was  some  opposition  in 
America  to  this  measure,  largely  due  to  the  threat  of  cheap  labour 
in  Asia.  American  agriculture  felt  itself  threatened  by 
Philippine  production  :  indeed  American  agriculture  did  not 
show  the  expansion  enjoyed  by  industry  after  the  first  world 
war,  and  American  agricultural  prices  fell  from  year  to  year. 
But  American  agriculture  was  looking  externally,  instead  of 
righting  its  own  internal  shortcomings. 

The  outcry  against  free  trade  was  so  great  in  both  countries 
that  in  1932  the  US  Congress  approved  a  Bill  allowing  for  the 
abandonment  of  free  trade  after  a  period  of  10  years,  but  the 
Bill  contained  clauses  that  were  unacceptable  to  the  Philippines, 
particularly  measures  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
military  and  naval  bases  in  the  Islands.  Two  years  later 
America  modified  the  Bill  to  the  extent  of  limiting  military  bases 
(though  not  naval  bases)  to  a  transitional  period  and  promised 
political  independence.  The  Philippines  accepted  these  terms 
but  sought  to  improve  the  economic  bargain.  The  Act  came 
into  force  in  1946. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  the  Islands,  and  the  exclusive  trade  for 
some  commodities,  was  with  the  American  market.  Total 
trade  had  grown  from  a  value  of  S34m.  in  1899  to  over  $2SIm. 
in  1940,  the  US  share  having  increased  during  this  period  from 
16  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  fell  during  these  years 
from  27  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime,  Philippine  commerce  was  divided  among  various 
countries,  including  the  British  East  Indies,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States.  Spain,  and  China  (in  that  order),  but  the  free 
trade  policy  concentrated  trade  almost  entirely  on  the  American 
market.  This  free-trade  relationship  encouraged  producers  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  specialised  export  crops — sugar,  copra, 
and  hemp — and  investment,  both  native  and  American,  flowed 
into  these  lines  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  preferential 
treatment  given  to  these  crops  resulted  in  a  lack  of  industrialisation. 
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Dependence  on  plantation  products  with  an  over-specialised 
and  unmechanised  agriculture  have  produced  the  same  evils 
the  world  over  :  low  wages  and  poor  living' conditions. 

The  Philippines  were  utterly  dependent  on  the  US,  not  only 
materially  but  morally  also.  Even  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  attain  independence,  they  did  nothing  to  reorganise  their 
economy.  Thus  when  they  gained  their  freedom,  and  when  the 
trade  preferences  which  they  had  enjoyed  came  to  an  end,  their 
economy  received  a  very  hard  blow,  since  nothing  had  been  done 
to  develop  new  sources  of  income,  to  seek  new  markets,  or  to 
diversify  production.  The  Philippines,  though  an  agricultural 
country,  had  to  import  wheat  and  flour  from  the  US  because, 
through  her  specialisation  on  export  crops,  she  was  unable  to 
feed  herself.  The  displaced  agricultural  workers  were  not  able 
to  turn  to  an  expanding  industrial  system  for  employment,  but 
remained  a  burden  on  an  already  exhausted  land  economy. 
The  promotion  of  home  industries,  particularly  needlework  and 
embroidery,  did  not  result  in  raising  levels  of  living,  but  rather 
took  advantage  of  existing  low  wages.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Islands  was  not  so  much  that  they  lacked  money,  but  that  they 
lacked  the  determination  to  push  through  a  programme  of 
industrialisation  and  agrarian  reform. 

The  ravages  of  the  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Islands  were 
assessed  at  approximately  S800m.  UNRRA  came  on  the 
scene  immediately  but  were  unable  to  allocate  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  all  demands  ;  and  this  help  soon  came  to  an  end  since 
it  was  decided  that  the  Philippines  were  able  to  pay  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  from  the  foreign  exchange  they  had  in  the  US. 

With  the  defeat  of  Japan,  the  Filipinos  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  develop  their  resources  and  obtain  a  larger 
share  of  Far  Eastern  trade.  But  events  in  Asia — the  new 
Indonesia,  Viet  Nam  resistance,  insurrection  in  Burma  and  in 
Malaya,  the  partition  of  India,  the  awakening  of  China,  and  the 
split  in  Korea — put  an  end  to  Filipino  wishful  thinking.  The 
danger  of  Communism  in  Asia  wrought  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  attitude  of  America  to  Japan.  From  the  policy  of 
de-industrialising  Japan — never  an  economic  proposition — the 
Americans  hastened  to  turn  their  old  enemies  into  the  workshop 
of  Asia,  to  the  consternation  of  the  Filipinos. 

But  the  Philippines  were,  nevertheless,  helped  in  two  ways. 
The  US  Government  voted  S500m.  for  reconstruction  work  in 
the  Islands  on  condition  that  the  Filipinos  accepted  special 
trading  and  political  conditions,  and  in  this  respect  the  US 
Government  had  paid  to  private  parties  over  8388m.  and  to  the 
Philippine  Government  S55m.  by  the  spring  of  1951.  The 
other  way  in  which  the  American  Government  gave  assistance 
was  by  transferring  surplus  war  material  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  some  of  it  admittedly  not  suitable  to  local  needs. 
'This  transfer  was  the  object  of  much  looting,  graft  and  corruption, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  years  1945-47,  some  S300m. 
had  been  lost  through  pilferage  and  loot.  The  dishonesty 
prevalent  in  the  country  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
Philippine  representatives  on  the  Commission  that  effected  the 
transfer,  publicly  expressed  their  expectation  that  the  US 
Government  would  make  good  the  loss.  The  surplus  material 
might  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  future  industrial 
development  of  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
US  sought  safeguards  in  any  future  assistance  that  they  might 
give.  The  Philippine  Trade  Act  (1946)  or  the  Bell  Act  as  it 
came  to  be  known,  incorporated,  with  the  financial  assistance 
given,  several  unusual  features  calculated  to  safeguard  American 
capital.  Underlying  the  Act  was  the  assumption  that  Philippine 
revival  depended  upon  restoring  trade  with  the  US  and  in 
stimulating  a  flow  of  American  investment  into  the  Islands. 


Free  trade  was  continued,  though  on  a  gradually  diminishing 
basis,  followed  by  quotas  on  American  imports  of  certain 
products  ;  special  privileges  were  granted  to  American 
investors,  and  the  Philippine  currency  was  tied  to  the  dollar. 
Thus  Philippine-American  relations  retained  a  quasi-colonial 
character. 

The  Act  was  a  compromise  between  the  conflicting  views  of 
those  Americans  who  sought  closer  ties  with  the  Islands,  of  the 
merchants  and  investors,  and  of  the  agricultural  community  in 
the  US  who  feared  Philippine  competition,  and  advocated 
severance  of  preferential  relations.  To  the  Philippines,  too,  the 
Act  sought  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  immediate  advantages 
of  hastening  economic  recovery,  and  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  an  economy  still  closely  bound  to  that  of  the  US,  with  the 
limitations  placed  on  the  Philippine  Republic's  freedom  of 
action  in  fixing  its  economic  policy. 

The  question  of  absolute  quotas  was  much  criticised.  The 
quotas  were  granted  almost  entirely  (except  in  the  case  of  sugar) 
to  a  few  major  producers.  The  Philippine  Constitution  of  1935 
had  sought  to  safeguard  the  resources  of  the  country  by  specifying 
that  the  development  of  these  resources  should  be  limited  to  its 
own  citizens,  or  to  corporations  whose  capital  was  at  least 
60  per  cent.  Philippine.  The  Trade  Act  now  sought  to  amend 
this  by  allowing  US  participation  on  the  basis  of  equality. 
And  to  this  end,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  the  Constitution 
had  to  be  altered.  The  condition  that  the  peso  should  be  tied 
to  the  dollar  was  also  criticised  vigorously  on  the  grounds  that 
economically  the  Philippines  would  not  be  able  to  exercise 
exchange  controls  or  regulate  the  flow  of  capital,  and  politically 
that  the  measure  would  perpetuate  vassalage  to  the  US.  These 
measures  were  understandable  given  the  lack  of  experience  and 
the  weakness  to  corruption  of  the  Philippine  administration. 
But  what  raised  sardonic  smiles  in  the  Chancellories  of  the  world 
were  the  clauses  in  the  Trade  Act  allowing  the  US  to  maintain 
military  and  naval  bases,  thus  perpetuating  the  colonial  status 
of  the  Islands. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  terms  were  accepted  in  the  face  of 
such  opposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  Filipinos  were  given  to 
understand  that  no  financial  aid  could  be  expected  from  the  US 
if  the  Act  in  its  entirety  were  not  accepted.  The  need  of  the 
country  was  such  that  both  candidates  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1946  appealed  for  acceptance.  With  regard  to  the  most 
controversial  clause — that  allowing  equal  rights  to  Americans 
and  Filipinos  and  one  which  required  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution — Roxas,  who  became  the  successful  candidate, 
said  after  a  visit  to  Washington  :  “  No  parity,  no  money.” 
This  pill  was  made  easier  to  swallow  by  the  US  High  Com¬ 
missioner  in  the  Philippines  declaring  that  the  provision  was 
intended  to  encourage  the  small  American  man — the  small 
business  man,  the  engineer,  the  consultant,  the  oil-driller,  etc. — 
to  go  to  the  Philippines.  Big  business,  he  said,  needed  no 
encouragement. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  evident  two  years  after  the  war 
that,  notwithstanding  large  American  grants  for  rehabilitation 
and  trade  arrangements  designed  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
independence,  Philippine  economic  recovery  was  slow.  The 
American  grants  and  military  expenditure  had  not  been  spent 
on  long-term  capital  investment  but  in  merchandising  with  big 
profits,  the  benefits  of  which  were  unevenly  distributed. 
Philippine  finances  were  being  sustained  only  by  a  flow  of 
dollars  which  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  A  superficial 
prosperity  concealed  the  fundamentally  precarious  economic 
position  of  the  new  state.  The  acute  agrarian  problem  festered 
in  the  continued  insurgency  of  the  Hukbalahap,  a  faction  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  peasants  led  by  intellectuals,  which  was 
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strongly  tinged  by  Communism,  but  which  had  violently  opposed 
the  Japanese  occupation. 

Low  production  resulted  not  only  in  higher  prices  but  in 
unemployment  and  disturbed  labour  conditions.  Of  a  labour 
force  of  7^m.  nearly  l^m.  were  unemployed  in  1948.  The 
economic  situation  became  worse  in  1949  :  unemployment 
continued,  dollar  reserves  were  used  up,  the  fiscal  position 
deteriorated,  and  there  was  great  political  instability. 

Declining  prices  in  world  markets  affected  the  production 
of  the  two  main  crops— hemp  and  sugar.  The  adverse  balance 
of  trade  worsened,  and  import  controls  on  luxury  imports  had 
to  be  imposed  ;  by  1950-51  there  was  a  full  scale  economic 
depression. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  situation  in  the  country  gave 
no  encouragement  to  investors.  The  presidential  election  of 
1949  was  marked  by  widespread  violence  and  fraud  :  ballot 
boxes  were  seized  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  election 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

WHAT  CHINA  THINKS 

Sir, — May  I  offer  some  comment  on  one  aspect  only  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Cookson’s  letter  in  your  issue  for  November  ?  1  am  in  no  way 
defending  the  Kuomintang  :  on  their  record  from  1945-49  they 
deserved  what  they  got.  Nor  am  I  discussing  the  conditions  of 
Formosa  and  whether  the  Chinese  would  welcome  the  return  of  the 
Nationalists.  I  am  interested  only  in  Mr.  Cookson's  apparent 
belief  that  “  the  Peking  Government  has  the  approval  of  the  Chinese 
people.” 

I  would  venture  to  answer  that  it  is  far  too  early  yet  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgement  on  such  a  tremendous  matter  as  the  feeling  of 
600  million  people  ;  and  that  anyway  we  simply  do  not  know. 

The  evidence  Mr.  Cookson  quotes  is  hardly  convincing.  The 
Baptist  Minister,  whose  address  at  Worthing  ”  caused  a  sensation,” 
shakes  one's  faith  in  his  judgement  by  describing  the  treaty  ports 
under  white  rule  as  “  dens  of  vice.”  I  lived  in  Shanghai  for  23  years. 
It  had  its  faults  like  most  big  cities,  less  to  all  appearance  than  many  ; 
but  for  unblemished  purity  of  administration  and  for  its  widespread 
unstinted  charities  to  all  classes,  Chinese  included,  it  had  no  superior 
— and  I  have  lived  in  several  big  cities. 

Ralph  and  Nancy  Lapwood,  according  to  Mr.  Cookson,  only 
saw  China  during  the  struggle  between  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  since  when  Communist  rule  has  changed  considerably. 
But  against  what  they  may  say  can  be  set  the  reports  of  many  other 
missionaries  with  experience  till  as  late  as  1952  ;  the  striking  book 
Window  on  Red  China,  by  the  Indian  Raja  Hutheesing,  who  twice 
visited  China  in  1951  and  1952,  going  there  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
what  he  had  heard  but  returning  utterly  disillusioned  and  distressed  ; 
and  the  terrible  record  by  the  Belgian  Father  de  Jaegher  The  Enemy 
Within. 

Be  it  remembered  that  none  of  the  foreign  delegations  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  has  been  allowed  to  see  more  than  a  few  selected  coastal 
cities,  selected  hospitals,  colleges,  and  one  or  two  villages.  Of  the 
vast  interior  they  saw  nothing.  Careful  study,  however,  of  the 
Chinese  Press  has,  however,  told  us  a  good  deal. 

The  Communists  won  over  the  peasants  by  distributing  the 
landlords'  land  to  each  man.  Now,  however,  they  are  preparing  to 
take  it  back  by  forcing  the  peasants  to  pool  their  land  and  labour  in 
cooperative  groups  as  a  step  towards  collectivisation  of  all  land. 
From  the  Chinese  Press  it  is  clear  that  the  peasants  do  not  like  this 
and  there  are  complaints  in  Peking  that  agricultural  output  is  falling 
short  of  the  expected  results. 

Mao  Tse-tung's  New  Democracy  was  to  be  a  partnership  of 
State  and  private  enterprise.  Now  the  State  is  to  absorb  and  manage 
all  enterprise,  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  retail,  even  small 
handicrafts.  This  is  the  new  “  general  line.” 


officials  were  kidnapped,  while  the  returns  from  some  districts 
simply  vanished.  The  twin  situation  of  political  unrest  and 
of  the  parlous  economic  health  of  the  country  is  well  described 
in  the  book  before  us. 

The  American  experiment  in  the  Philippines  is  typical  of 
what  the  Americans  were  to  undertake  in  many  other  parts  of' 
the  world.  It  has  seemed  the  destiny  of  the  US  to  have  to  help 
a  struggling  world  through  mixed  motives  of  humanity  (and 
there  have  been  great  examples  of  this)  and  of  the  selfish  interests 
of  Big  Business  ;  and  sometimes  to  help  deserving  peoples  and 
sometimes  undeserving.  To  put  the  question  of  American  aid 
in  its  true  perspective  we  must  remember  that  this  is  one  world 
and  that  poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere. 
And  not  least,  there  is  the  latent  threat  to  world  markets  that 
is  kept  hovering  over  her  by  Russia  and  her  brood  of  unborn 
empires. 

Mr.  Attlee  and  his  fellow  visitors  found  that  trade  unionism  in 
Communist  China  is  framed,  not  to  protect  the  workers,  but  to  get 
more  work  out  of  them.  Last  October  28  the  official  People's  Daily 
of  Peking  commented  severely  on  the  absenteeism  (90  per  cent, 
attendance  appears  to  be  the  maximum),  “  ca  canny,”  insubordination 
and  violations  of  discipline  in  State  factories  and  mines,  which  it  said 
called  for  severe  discipline. 

Undoubtedly  the  Communists  have  achieved  much,  river  conser¬ 
vancy,  clearing  of  the  highways  of  old  cities,  currency  reform  and,  so 
far,  absence  of  corruption. 

But  evidence  which  I  could  quote.  Sir,  if  your  space  permitted, 
shows  that  China  to-day  is  a  police  State  supported  on  an  army  and 
militia  of  several  millions  (a  recent  order  is  that  universal  military 
service  is  to  be  enforced  next  year)  and  a  host  of  bureaucrats  and  police 
that  may  well  number  a  million  ;  and  that  all  power  is  centralised  in  a 
very  small  body  of  men  in  Peking  and  reaches  down  through  elaborate 
machinery  to  the  humblest  coolie. 

Such  a  despotism  the  Chinese  people  have  never  known  even  in 
the  totalitarian  days  of  Chin  Shih  Hwang  Ti,  2,100  years  ago.  They 
may  have  accepted  or  submitted  to  it,  as  they  have  temporarily 
accepted  or  submitted  to  every  new  dynasty  while  waiting  to  see  how 
it  turns  out.  That  they  have  given  their  approval  to  a  system  of 
government  and  ideology  so  alien  at  every  point  to  all  their  thought, 
customs  and  culture  for  thousands  of  years  is  quite  another  matter. 

Yours,  etc., 

Virginia  Water,  Surrey.  O.  M.  Grefn. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  CHINA 

Sir, — Marshal  of  the  R.A.F.  Sir  John  Slessor,  who  describes 
Soviet  Russia  as  public  enemy  No.  I,  and  whom  even  Senator 
McCarthy  would  hardly  accuse  of  pro-Communist  leanings,  wrote 
in  the  recently-published  book  Strategy  for  the  West  (Cassells, 
1954)  that  “  the  New  China  has  unquestionably  come  to  stay  as  a 
World  Power  .  .  .”  He  added  that  “  to  regard  China  as  in  any  way 
comparable  to  Communist  Russia  as  a  threat  to  the  free  world  is 
just  as  unreal  as  to  imagine  that  she  is  a  mere  satellite  to  Russia  .  . .” 
and  that  China  “  will  be  allied  with  Russia  just  as  long  as  it  suits  her, 
and  how  long  it  will  suit  her  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  towards  her  ”  (my  italics). 
Marshal  Slessor  added  the  warning  that  China  “  may  well  be  a 
menace  on  her  own  account  to  British,  French  and  AnKiican  interests 
in  Asia — how  much  of  a  menace  will  depend  largely  on  our  own  skill 
and  vision  in  adapting  our  trade  and  Colonial  policies  to  the  new 
realities  of  Asiatic  nationalism  .  .  .”  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
Marshal  Slessor  would  again  visit  the  United  States  for  an  extensive 
lecture  tour  which  should  include  a  lecture  to  our  Senators  expounding 
his  thesis  that  the  menace  of  China  ”  will  certainly  not  be  averted  or 
diminished  by  pouring  good  money  after  bad,  bolstering  a  rotten 
Kuomintang  rump  in  Formosa.” 

Yours,  etc., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.  C.  H.  Jones 
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Mr.  Si.igeru  Yoshida,  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  R.  A. 
Butler,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  London 

Siamese  Police  Chief 
Towards  the  end  of  last  month  General 
Phao  Sriyanonda,  Siamese  Chief  of  Police, 
visited  London  on  what  he  described  as  a 
social  visit.  It  was  his  intention  to  visit 
Scotland  Yard  and  Hendon  Police  College 
where  30  members  of  the  Siamese  police  are 
under  training.  General  Phao,  who  is  44. 
has  figured  prominently  in  various  coups 
d'etat  that  have  occurred  in  Thailand  in 
recent  years,  and  in  1951  he  was  one  of  a 
group  that  helped  to  abolish  the  Constitution 
which  contained  a  Senate  and  set  up  another 
Constitution  on  the  old  1932  pattern  of  a 
one-house  Assembly. 

As  well  as  being  Police  Chief  he  is  also 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Chairman  or 
member  of  almost  all  important  government 
committees.  These  multifarious  duties,  some 
of  which  might  appear  to  have  sinister 
implications  to  the  sincere  believer  in 
democracy,  seem  to  sit  lightly  on  his  shoulders. 

He  said  that  opinion  in  Bangkok  does  not 
consider  China  to  be  an  aggressive  threat  at 
this  time,  and  he  admitted  that  Thailand 
joined  SEATO  because  the  economy  of  the 
country  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 


United  States.  There  is  scarcely  any  infiltra¬ 
tion  from  the  Viet  Minh  areas  into  Siam,  but 
just  in  case  there  is  Siam  maintains  a  large 
police  force  equipped  with  machine  guns, 
armoured  cars,  jeeps,  light  planes,  heli¬ 
copters,  and  parachutists. 

He  states  that  crime — especially  in  Bangkok 
where  now  there  are  only  three  burglaries  a 
day — has  been  reduced  because  of  a 
rehabilitiation  scheme  for  criminals.  Those 
Chinese,  near  the  border  with  Malaya,  who 
help  Malayan  terrorists  who  cross  the  border, 
are,  said  the  General,  quietly  moved  to  some 
place  farther  away  from  the  frontier  so  that 
they  will  not  be  tempted,  and  to  resettle  them 
in  jobs  where  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
ostracism  which  they  undergo  from  their 
neighbours  after  they  have  assisted  the 
terrorists.  He  made  his  police  control  sound 
quite  benevolent.  He  said  little  about  the 
corruption  that  has  characterised  the 
Siamese  police  for  so  long,  except  to  say  that 
opium  smuggling  has  now  ceased.  He  was 
due  to  journey  to  the  United  States  where, 
among  other  things,  he  will  study  police 
methods.  It  is  an  encouraging  thought  that 
thirty  at  least  of  his  police  are  being  trained 
in  Great  Britain. 

Chinese  Painting 

A  most  interesting  exhibition  of  Chinese 
paintings  was  held  this  month  at  the 
Universities’  China  Committee  premises. 
The  artists,  Fei  Cheng-wu  and  Chang 
Chien-ying,  are  husband  and  wife  and 
have  lived  in  England  for  several  years. 
They  were  trained  in  China,  where  both 
studied  under  Hsu  Pei-ong  and  worked  for 
some  years  before  settling  in  England. 

The  paintings  are  predominantly  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Chinese  painting.  The 
subjects  are  mostly  flowers,  fish,  and  birds, 
with  some  small-scale  landscapes  with  tiny 
figures  immersed  in  a  countryside  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers,  seen  from  a  distance.  All 
the  subjects  are  depicted  in  a  gentle  half- 
light  with  no  strong  sunlight  or  shadow. 

The  skill  and  delicacy  of  the  brush-work 
and  the  devoted  rendering  of  detail,  so  light 
and  unlaboured  compared  with,  say,  Flemish 
miniatures,  is  a  delight  to  western  eyes. 

There  is,  as  in  most  Chinese  painting, 
little  sense  of  “  the  frame  ”  or  the  rectilinear 
outline  of  the  wall  which  has  conditioned 
western  painting  for  so  long,  but  rather  a 


feeling  of  undefined  space  in  which  the 
gesture  of  the  artist’s  brush  forms  a  compo¬ 
sition  unrelated  to  any  surrounding  shape. 
One  spray  of  blossom,  one  bed  of  reeds, 
emerges  sharply  from  the  blank  paper  and 
acquires  a  precarious  existence.  Yet  the 
composition  of  the  pictures  is  not  diffuse  in 
any  way.  Each  has  its  own  focal  point 
which  gives  it  coherence.  The  sharp  open 
beaks  of  sparrow  fledgelings  contrast  with  the 
soft  plumage,  the  hovering  dragonfly,  the 
water  lily  on  which  the  swimming  fish 
converge,  appear  sharp  and  distinct  against 
their  surroundings  :  these  details  form  a  still 
centre  to  which  the  eye  naturally  returns. 

The  most  “Westernised”  of  the  pictures 
seem  least  satisfactory.  Where  the  tradi¬ 
tional  transparent  water  colour  is  abandoned 
for  the  opaque  white-based  paint  in  a  painting 
of  doves  and  magnolias  it  loses  the  delicacy 
appropriate  to  the  subject. 


Mr.  Huan  Hsiang,  the  new  Chinese 
Charge  d' Affaires  to  Britain,  seen  on  his 
arrival  at  London  Airport  on  October  27th, 
together  with  his  wife  and  son.  He 
heads  the  first  Chinese  diplomatic  mis.sion 
in  London  since  1950.  Until  his  present 
appointment  Mr.  Huan  was  head  of  the 
European  Department  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office 


Indian  Film 

Though  India  is  the  second  largest  film- 
producing  country  in  the  world,  Indian  films 
are  very  rarely  seen  in  the  West.  Two  years 
ago  “  Aan,”  India’s  first  colour  film,  was 
shown  in  London,  and  for  most  people  here 
their  knowledge  of  the  Indian  cinema  is 
limited  to  that  half-Hollywood,  half-Indian 
extravaganza.  I  think  the  first  Indian  film 
to  be  given  a  public  showing  since  “  Aan  ”  is 


“  Pamposh  ”  (Director  :  Ezra  Mir)  at  the 
Continentale. 

“  Aan  ”  was  not  at  all  representative  of 
Indian  life  oi  culture,  but  it  was  typical  of  a 
certain  class  of  film  that  has  come  out  of 
Indian  studios  after  the  war.  Artificiality 
and  lack  of  originality  marked  this  type. 

Some  of  the  recent  examples  of  Indian 
films,  however,  denote  a  refreshing  change 
from  previous  traditions.  The  style  is 
realistic  and  one  notices  a  sincere  attempt  to 
create  something  that  is  truly  Indian.  The 


influence  of  Italian  neo-realism  is  evident  in 
many  of  them. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  “  Pamposh  ”  belongs. 
The  story  is  simple  and  the  treatment  straight¬ 
forward  and  unaffected.  “  Pamposh  ”  is  the 
tale  of  a  little  dumb  girl  in  the  valley  of 
Kashmir.  Lonely,  and  ill-treated  by  her 
foster  mother,  who  holds  a  superstition  that 
a  dumb  child  brings  ill-luck  to  the  family,  she 
finds  companionship  among  the  frogs  that 
live  in  the  Dal  Lake,  where  she  goes  every 
morning  to  gather  flowers.  It  is  a  moving. 
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malaria,  will  continue  his  researches  into  hlariasis  and  will  also  be 
available  to  advise  territories  on  practical  measures  for  the  control 
of  mosquito-bome  diseases  in  the  same  way  as  he  did  in  Western 
Samoa  this  year. 

Apart  f^rom  attacks  against  specific  diseases,  the  Commission 
intends  to  continue  its  work  for  better  health  education  through  the 
teaching  of  health  subjects  in  schools  and  the  stressing  of  health  in 
the  Commission’s  various  community  development  projects.  The 
Commission  also  plans  to  invite  the  World  Health  Organisation  to 
send  an  expert  in  health  education  to  the  South  Pacific  next  year. 

Economic  questions  which  figure  in  the  Commission's  programme 
include  the  improvement  of  tropical  grasslands  and  the  introduction 
of  new  economic  plants  to  the  South  Pacific  area. 

Because  it  believes  that  cooperative  methods  are  particularly 
applicable  to  island  peoples,  the  Commission  is  appointing  a  full-time 
Cooperatives  Officer  who  will  advise  territories  on  the  introduction 
of  cooperatives  wherever  possible. 

Meantime,  the  struggle  against  illiteracy  will  continue  with  the 
increasing  application  of  audio-visual  aids.  These  include  posters 
and  filmstrips  dealing  with  rhinoceros  beetle  control,  soil  conservation, 
care  of  teeth,  use  of  soap  and  similar  subjects.  The  South  Pacific 
Literature  Bureau  will  continue  its  work  of  facilitating  the  distribution 
of  suitable  reading  matter  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  islanders 
who  are  now  learning  to  read. 

A  new  Secretary-General  will  shortly  take  over  the  post  recently 
held  by  Sir  Brian  Freeston.  He  is  Dr.  Ralph  Bedell,  at  present 
serving  in  Washington  as  Director  of  the  Program  Development  and 
Review  Branch  in  the  Division  of  International  Education,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Marco  Polo 

In  connection  with  the  celebrations  being  held  in  Italy  for  the 
7th  Centenary  of  Marco  Polo’s  birth.  Professor  Leonard  Olschkin. 


From  “  Pampjsh 


though  slight,  story.  The  enchanting  bet  uty 
and  peace  of  the  setting  lend  it  an  added 
tenderness. 

There  are  no  professional  actors  in  the 
film.  The  players  are  real  inhabitants  of  the 
place  and  their  natural  performances  do 


avoided  this. 

The  English  dubbing  is  somewhat  stilted. 
Sub-titling  would  have  been  better  in  any 
case,  for  dubbing,  however  well  done,  tends 
to  give  the  characters  an  air  of  unreality. 

A.  M.  ABRAHAM 


great  credit  to  the  director’s  ability. 

The  colour  photography  is  pleasing  and 
does  iustice  to  the  glorious  scenery  of  the 
lake  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 

A  weakness  of  the  film  is  that  it  is  rather 
too  slow-moving.  Better  editing  could  have 
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of  California  University,  is  giving  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on  **  The 
Asia  of  Marco  Polo.”  The  lectures  are  being  held  in  Rome  under 
the  auspices  of  ISMEO  (Istituto  per  il  Medio  ed  Estremo  Oriente), 
which  is  playing  a  leading  part  in  the  festivities,  and  are  intended  to 
form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  “  II  Milione.”  They  lay  great 
stress  both  on  the  importance  of  Marco  Polo's  travels  and  on  their 
political  causes  and  aims — principally  the  establishment  of  good 
relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Mongol  Empire  as  a  means  of 
encircling  the  Arabs,  who  were  a  constant  threat  to  Christian 
Mediterranean  Europe. 

Deferred  Payment  Plans  for  Air  Tickets 

Deferred  payment  plans  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  on  BOAC 
services  to  destinations  throughout  the  world  have  been  announced. 

Under  the  plans,  the  purchaser  pays  a  deposit  of  approximately 
10  per  cent,  of  the  fare — or  more  if  he  wishes — to  a  travel  agent  or 
at  any  BOAC  office,  and  pays  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments. 
He  may  book  his  seat  on  paying  the  deposit  and  fly  as  soon  as  his 
application  is  accepted. 

The  maximum  payment  periods  are  six  months  if  the  balance  is 
under  £30,  12  months  if  £30  or  over  but  under  £100,  and  21  months 
if  £100  or  more. 

Hadji  Agus  Salim 

Hadji  Agus  Salim,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Indonesia's  statesmen 
and  a  figure  deeply  revered  by  his  countrymen,  died  on  November  4, 

soon  after  celebrating  his  seventieth  birthday, 

Born  in  West  Sumatra  on  October  8,  1884,  he  became  prominent 

in  the  struggle  for  Indonesian  independence,  being  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  “  Sarekat  Islam  ”  (United  Islam  Party). 

During  the  pre-1945  period,  he  served  in  various  capacities — 
as  a  journalist,  a  diplomat,  a  member  of  the  Volksraad  and  also  with 
the  League  of  Nations — but  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  Indonesian 
independence  that  his  talents  received  their  due  recognition. 

He  served  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1946  and  1947, 

and  in  the  latter  year  led  a  mission  to  Muslim  countries.  In  1948 

he  was  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Indonesian  delegation  to  the 


United  Nations  at  a  crucial  period  when  the  recognition  of  Indonesia’s 
independence  was  in  the  balance. 

In  1953  Hadji  Agus  Salim  came  to  Britain  as  the  Senior  Indonesian 
representative  at  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  Until 
recently  he  was  an  adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

U.S.  and  Japan 

The  United  States  announced  last  month  the  transfer  of  two 
major  command  headquarters  from  Korea  to  Japan.  These  moves 
are  in  accordance  with  America’s  desire  to  strengthen  her  strategic 
position  in  the  Far  East. 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor’s  Eighth  Army  headquarters  are 
leaving  Seoul  for  Tokyo,  and  the  General  is  to  assume  command  of  all 
US  ground  troops  in  the  Far  East.  In  addition,  the  American  9th 
Corps,  which  has  been  i.n  Korea  since  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean 
war,  is  also  leaving  for  Tokyo. 

The  Director  of  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  recently  disclosed  that  a  small  US  Operations  Mission  is 

to  be  established  in  Japan.  The  Director  of  the  Mission  and  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Embassy  will  be  Clarence  E.  Meyer,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  US  economic  and  technical  mission  in 
Austria.  The  mission  was  expected  to  start  functioning  last  month. 
Mr.  Meyer,  formerly  a  director  of  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
has  spent  many  years  in  the  Far  East,  notably  in  Japan  and  China. 

Although  this  year’s  Mutual  Security  legislation  does  not 

specifically  provide  any  direct  programmes  for  economic  assistance  to 

Japan,  it  has  been  decided  that  Japan  qualifies  for  the  purchase  of 
surplus  farm  commodities. 

Following  Mr.  Yoshida’s  visit  to  Washington,  the  American 
Government  gave  an  undertaking  to  supply  Japan  with  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  a  value  of  SlOOm.  The  surplus  stocks, 

which  consist  of  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  tobacco  and  dried  milk, 

will  be  paid  for  in  yen,  70  per  cent,  being  used  as  a  loan  and  the 

balance  for  American  purchases  in  Japan.  The  United  States  have 

drastically  reduced  their  tariffs  on  Japanese  imports. 
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BOOKS  on  the 


ChiilB  Tangle  by  Herbert  Feis  {Princeton  University  Press, 

Lxmdon  :  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  485.) 

Arguments  still  range  thick  and  fast  in  America  to-day 
on  where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  Government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  power 
in  China.  It  is  one  of  the  sticks  with  which  the  Republicans 
constantly  beat  the  Democrats.  The  background  story  of 
American  relations  with  China  from  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbour 
until  the  Communist  armies  of  Mao  Tse-tung  began  to  surge 
southwards  in  1947  is  a  complicated  one,  and  the  title  of  Mr. 
Feis’s  first-class  book,  which  relates  that  story,  is  very  apt. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  fascinating  period  in  recent  Far  Eastern 
history,  but  when  the  tangle  is  unravelled  there  is  no  well  defined 
picture  which  shows  clearly  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Allied  Powers  had  always  to 
contend  with  the  ambitious  personality  of  Chiang,  who  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  to  become  the  supreme  commander  of  an 
all-out  allied  effort  against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Anglo-American  decision  to  give  the  utmost  priority  to  the  war 
in  Europe  was  a  great  disillusionment  to  the  Generalissimo, 
and  as  time  went  on  he  became  more  intransigent  and  difficult. 
Some  of  the  acrimonious  discussions  between  American 
representatives  and  Chiang  in  Chungking  very  nearly  resulted  in 
a  break  between  China  and  the  other  Allied  Powers. 

Underlying  the  relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  was  the  reaction  of  the  Chinese  people.  They  began  to 
lose  confidence  in  Chiang  and  his  army  as  defeat  followed 
defeat  in  face  of  the  Japanese.  On  the  other  hand  the  Com¬ 
munist  forces  in  the  north  were  showing  determination  in 
resisting  the  Japanese,  while  at  the  same  time  enacting  popular 
reforms,  the  news  of  which  spread  far  beyond  the  northern  areas. 

The  Americans,  anxious  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
Japanese  until  the  end  of  the  European  war  could  release  the 
forces  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  fight  in  the  Far  East, 
attempted,  through  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  to  get  the  Kuomintang 
to  agree  on  a  coordinated  military  effort  with  the  Communists. 
Hurley  found  that  “  this  could  be  done  only  as  one  feature  of 
an  accord  on  political  affairs.”  The  Communists  were,  at  the 
same  time,  under  an  impression,  given  to  them  by  the  American 
Observer  Mission,  that  they  would  receive  US  military  aid  in 
their  fight  against  the  Japanese,  and  when  this  was  dropped,  on 
the  insistence  of  Hurley,  that  it  would  impair  relations  with 
Chiang,  the  Communists’  attitude  hardened. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  a  situation  as  confused  and  tangled  as 
those  years  in  China,  that  some  mistakes  in  policy  would  be 
made  but  Mr.  Feis  has  been  scrupulous  to  present  the  facts 
fairly,  and  says  that  it  is  not  for  him  to  say  who  is  to  be  blamed 
or  praised.  Certainly  Washington  erred  in  taking  too  little 
account  of  the  political  situation  in. China,  their  watchword 
being  first  things  first  ;  and  the  primary  consideration  was  a 
military  one.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese,  when 
America  took  on  the  role  of  guide  and  helper  of  China  towards 
unity  and  democracy,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  “  firmly 
fixed  idea  as  to  the  form  of  democratic  government  which  might 
emerge  in  China.”  ' 

Not  enough  attention,  it  seems,  was  paid  to  the  desires  of 
the  people  who  began  to  recognise  in  Mao’s  regime  all  those 
things  which  were  deficient  in  the  Kuomintang.  The  Americans, 
as  Mr.  Feis  points  out,  were  confident  that  the  differences  in 
interests  between  the  Communists  and  Chiang’s  Government 
could  be  “  reduced  to  the  dimensions  manageable  under  a 
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FAR  EAST 

'  democratic  form  of  government.”  Those  differences  could  not 
be  reconciled,  and  for  the  Chinese  people  it  fast  became  a  matter 
of  choice.  It  should  have  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  people 
of  China  chose  a  regime  that  could  relieve  and  rationalise  their 
suffering,  rather  than  one  which  increased  it  by  graft,  corruption, 
and  meglomania  at  the  top. 

J.  W.  T.  Cooper 

1  Ting  Hsien  :  a  North  China  Rural  Community  by  Sidney  D. 
i  Gamble  {Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  86.50) 

.  If  you  wish,  or  need  to  know  how  many  people  slept  in  one 

j  bedroom,  or  are  fascinated  by  the  amount  of  draught  work  that 

I  can  be  done  by  a  third  of  a  horse  or  half  a  mule,  in  this  corner  of 

North  China,  then  this  is  the  book  for  you  ! 

There  is,  indeed,  as  the  dust-jacket  claims,  a  wealth  of  data 
for  the  social  scientist  :  it  may  well  be  set  forth  in  a  manner 
which  he  is  fully  capable  of  digesting.  The  less  specialised 
reader  might  wish  that  the  compilers  had  attempted  to  explain 
many  of  their  interesting  statements — “  flowers  were  put  down 
the  back  of  the  bride's  dress  as  the  word  combination  Ju  i 
means  to  bring  good  fortune,”  for  instance,  leaves  me  not  a 
bit  the  wiser. 

Above  all,  one  wishes  that  the  villager  who  is  here  depicted 
in  minute  detail,  whose  annual  earnings  and  expenditure,  whose 
consumption  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cabbage,  whose  local  plays 
and  proverbs,  are  all,  together  with  a  host  of  the  other  facets  of 
his  daily  life,  closely  recorded,  would  come  to  life  under  this 
careful  scrutiny  ;  he  remains  an  indefinable  shadow  blurred 
by  the  mass  of  figures  and  percentages. 

I  The  work  is  admirable  in  its  detail.  Tables  and  graphs 

help  to  summarise  and  clarify  the  substance  of  the  text.  Yet 
occasionally  there  appear  to  be  procedural  faults.  The  rate 
of  illiteracy,  for  example,  is  alarmingly  high,  until  it  is  realised 
that  by  a  test  equivalent  to  a  random  choice  of  ten  words  from 
the  vocabulary  of  Basic  English,  anyone  who  failed  to  spell  with 
complete  accuracy,  was  rated  as  not  “  completely  literate.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  team  was  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  Japanese  ;  would  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that,  even 
at  this  juncture,  the  story  could  be  patched  up  with  Japanese 
materials  ?  A  similar  study  over  the  period  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  would  offer  an  intriguing  comparison. 

Geoffrey  Bownas 

'  Through  the  Chinese  Revolution  by  Ralph  and  Nancy  Lapwood 
I  (Spalding  and  Levy,  10^.  6d.) 

It  is  very  hard  to  come  by  completely  detached  and  at  the 
same  time  well-informed  comments  on  the  great  change  that  is 
coming  over  China  today.  For  this  reason  the  effort  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lapwood  should  have  a  general  welcome.  They  lived  in 
'  China  for  decades  and  taught  at  a  Chinese  University.  They 
saw  the  country  go  through  a  great  many  changes  in  the  period 
j  of  the  civil  war,  of  World  War  II  and  more  recently  through  the 

I  Communist  rise  to  power.  They  write  of  their  experiences  and 

I  considered  conclusions  because  they  think  it  is  vital  that  people 
in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Britain,  should  have  a  chance 
to  know  what  the  Chinese  people  really  feel  about  their  new 
government  and  the  revolution  through  which  they  have  been 
passing. 

The  record  is  one  of  considerable  achievement  and  of  general 
support  for  a  regime  that  has  on  the  whole  done  well  by  the 
i  masses.  There  were  aspects  of  official  policy  and  methods  of 
j  which  the  Lapwoods  did  not  approve,  but  they  tried  to  see  things 
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through  Chinese  eyes.  They  found  many  of  their  colleagues 
who  had  started  out  with  suspicion  or  fear  of  the  new  government 
turn  over  to  an  attitude  of  keen  support.  They  contrived  to 
live  through  a  crisis  in  which  the  last  American  missionaries  at 
their  university  were  wrongfully  detained  as  spies  and  deported  ; 
and  they  continued  their  work  till  the  incorporation  of  Yenching 
University  into  the  new  Peking  University,  and  family  and  other 
considerations  led  them  to  decide  that  their  duty  was  to  leave 
and  to  tell  the  West  of  their  experiences  living  and  working  under 
the  new  regime. 

They  parted  with  their  old  colleagues  on  good  terms  and 
did  not  come  away  with  any  confidences  of  the  type  that  the 
non-Communist  world  would  like  to  hear.  They  were  able  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  Christian  Church  was  not  persecuted 
and  in  fact  benefited  from  the  departure  of  foreign  missionaries 
who  were  objects  of  suspicion  in  official  quarters.  They  found 
the  congregations  at  churches  had  fallen  but  that  on  the  whole 
the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  churches  had  greatly  improved.  The 
messages  they  brought  from  their  Chinese  friends  to  the  outside 
world  all  told  of  pride  in  citizenship  of  a  resurrected  China 
and  hope  for  a  fuller  life  for  their  people  in  a  peaceful  world. 

Tan  Ah-tah 

My  Gandhi  by  John  Haynes  Holmes  {Allen  and  Unwin,  IOj.  6d.) 

“  It  would  seem,”  writes  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  seven-page 
introduction  to  this  short  book,  ”  as  though  everybody  who  had 
ever  walked  and  talked  with  him  (Gandhi),  or  ever  seen  him 
from  afar,  were  rushing  into  print  to  tell  his  little  tale.”  This, 
however,  is  not  a  disapproving  or  apologetic  observation.  For 
he  really  believes  that  the  more  is  written  about  Gandhi  the 
more  material  there  will  be  at  hand  to  assess  his  place  in  the 
world  and  in  history. 

Dr.  Holmes’s  own  book  bears  witness  to  his  faulty  reasoning. 
“  Material  ”  can  be  either  factual  or  interpretative.  If  a  book 
consists  simply  of  a  plain  restatement  of  facts  already  known 
together  with  a  reaffirmation  of  faith  in  Gandhi  (or  in  anybody 
else  for  that  matter)  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  value  in 
either  of  these  two  senses.  With  the  one  exception  of  relating 
his  part  in  the  negotiations  for  Gandhi's  proposed  visit  to  the 
USA  in  1932  in  which  he  paints  himself  as  the  Mahatma’s 
saviour  from  a  perilous  disaster.  Dr.  Holmes’s  book  falls  into 
this  category. 

Again,  an  approach  of  undiluted  reverence  and  praise¬ 
singing  only  succeeds  in  holding  the  reader’s  attention  if  the 
quality  of  the  writing  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Dr.  Holmes’s 
who  lacks  at  least  with  his  pen,  both  imagination  and  humour 
(unlike  Reginald  Reynolds  with  whose  To  Live  in  Mankind  one 
cannot  but  help  comparing  the  book  under  discussion).  The 
author  is  undoubtedly  a  sincere,  good  man.  He  has  written  a 
sincere,  dull  book. 

Ian  Le  Maistre 
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religion,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  social  affairs — with 
a  special  interest  in  the  growing  cultural  unity  of  East  and 
West.  $y  per  year — free  sample  copies  on  request  .  .  . 

Write  to  MANAS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  ^2112, 
El  Sereno  Station,  Los  Angeles  32,  California,  U.S.A. 
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I’rison  and  Chocolate  Cake  by  Nayantara  Sahgal  (Gollancz, 

\Ss.) 

“The  children  of  this  age  will  have  to  face  a  hard  world. 
Prepare  them  to  face  it  worthily  with  honour  to  themselves,  to 
us  and  to  the  country.”  The  writer  is  Vijaya  Laxmi  Pandit, 
the  quotation  from  a  book  of  essays  addressed  to  Indian  women 
and  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago.* 

It  is  evident  from  her  daughter's  brief  autobiography  that 
Mrs.  Pandit  went  on  to  practise  what  she  preached,  which  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  constant  separations 
from  their  parents  to  which  her  daughters  were  subjected,  due, 
first,  to  the  parents’  periods  of  incarceration  in  gaol,  and,  during 
the  war  years,  to  the  girls’  American  education.  Nayantara 
and  her  sister  did  not,  of  course,  have  to  face  such  a  hard  world 
as  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  children.  A  liberal  home 
atmosphere  and  sufficient  funds  are  a  considerable  advantage 
for  a  start.  But  neither  they  nor  Miss  Sahgal’s  qualities  of 
intelligence,  charm  and  beauty  can  compensate  for  her  inability 
to  write. 

However,  the  book  is  not  entirely  unrewarding.  The 
letters  from  the  author’s  father  quoted  in  Chapter  7  are  those 
of  a  tolerant  and  civilised  man  whose  sudden  death  during  the 
war  was  surely  a  loss  to  India.  Then,  for  a  young  woman  in 
her  twenties.  Miss  Sahgal’s  appreciation  of  Gandhi  is  a 
reasonably  penetrating  one.  Included  also  are  some  amusing 
sketches  of  Jawarharlal  Nehru  en  famille. 

Ian  Le  Maistre 

*Our  Cause,  edited  by  Shyam  Kumari  Nehru,  Kitabistan,  Allahabad . 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

'T'HE  change  of  government  in  Karachi  has  been  the  talking  point 
in  Asian  affairs  over  the  last  month,  with  various  people  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  change.  One  of  the  differences 
the  change  will  make,  according  to  the  November  issue  of  Jana 
(Colombo),  is  that  there  will  be  an  offkial  move  away  from  the 
theocratic  idea  behind  government  to  more  secular  lines.  The  paper 
states  that  many  in  the  Cabinet  feel  that  religion  is  harmful  when 
introduced  into  politics.  This  idea  of  a  reaction  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  rabid  Islamism,  occurs  in  Pakistan’s  relations  with  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East.  M.  Perlmann,  writing  in  Middle  East  Affairs 
(New  York),  August-September  issue,  says  that  Turkey  entertained 
“certain  apprehensions  of  the  construction  put  in  Pakistan  on  the 
Islamic  complexion  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries.” 
The  author  of  the  article  says  that  it  was  significant  that  the  Pakistani 
Foreign  Minister,  Zafrullah  Khan,  did  not  go  with  Mohammad  Ali 
when  he  went  to  Ankara  for  the  signing  of  the  pact.  Zafrullah  Khan 
is  identified,  in  the  eyes  of  Turkey,  with  the  idea  of  a  Muslim  bloc  on 
theocratic  lines. 

The  September  issue  of  Asia  (Saigon),  carries  as  its  first  article  a 
plea  for  world  peace,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The 
author.  Subhash  J.  Rele,  says  that  Gandhi's  approach  to  world  peace 
has  brought  a  revolution  in  contemporary  thought.  He  believes  (and 
advocates)  that  a  mental  approach  to  non-violence  is  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  world’s  tensions. 

The  Marconi  Mariner,  which  is  the  journal  of  the  Marconi 
International  Marine  Communication  Company,  has  in  its  September 
October  issue  a  fascinating  tale  by  Warren  Armstrong  of  how  a 
figurehead  of  the  Dutch  ship  Erasmus  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  taken  by  force  from  the  vessel  at  Nagasaki.  It  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  temple  priests  who  believed  it  to  be  an  effigy 
of  Katedi,  an  ancient  saint.  It  was  in  the  year  1890  that  a  Japanese 
professor  discovered  under  the  centuries’  dirt  the  name  of  Erasmus, 
and  the  date  1598. 

The  October  issue  of  Tropica!  Medicine  (London),  has  an 
interesting  article  with  illustrations  on  the  “  Sugar  Cane  Industry  in 
Fiji.” 


and  here's  why... 


Evaporation  no  problem.  The  Swan 
Safety  holds  more  ink  than  any  other 
.  normal  size  pen  —  so  loss  by  evapora¬ 
tion  is  no  problem. 

Absolutely  leak-proof.  There  is  no 
rubber  sac  to  perish  and  leak.  A 
special  seal  makes  the  Safety  ioo% 
leak-proof. 

I  14  carat  solid  gold  nib.  yffiy  gold  ? 
i  Because  only  a  solid  (not  just  plated) 

I  gold  nib  will  keep  its  proper  shape 
i  under  the  strain  of  writing  pressure. 

And  an  Iridium  tip.  A  piece  of  £53- 
an-ounce  Osmi- Iridium,  one  of  the 
hardest  metals  known,  is  welded  on  to 
the  underside  of  the  nib.  This  makes 
the  point  practically  everlasting  and 
ensures  smooth,  trouble-free  writing. 

Choico  of  5  magnifleont  caps.  Five 
individually  styled  caps  are  available 
—  four  in  chased  Azgold  and  one  in 
satin-smooth  plastic.  ggigg;  jurt  unscrew  the 

nib  hwaing  (i).  Fill  the  body 
(a)  with  the  dropper.  Replace 
the  housing  (i). 
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VIET  NAM  {Continued  from  page  19) 

the  rice-fields.  In  times  of  alarm,  they  immediately  change 
into  fighting-men  either  to  harass  the  enemy  or  to  help 
regional  forces.  They  do  not  leave  their  locality  and 
constitute  the  reserves  for  the  regional  forces  and  regular 
troops. 

The  regional  forces  are  also  a  product  of  the  country¬ 
side.  Each  province  has  a  regiment  divided  into  battalions 
and  companies.  They  had  essentially  the  task  of  interpos¬ 
ing  themselves  between  the  regular  army  and  the  French 
expeditionary  corps.  Owing  to  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  ground  and  to  a  whole  network  of  impenetrable, 
underground  galleries  under  every  village,  these  regional 
forces  slipped  between  the  stitches  of  French  operations. 
Their  movements  were  linked  with  those  of  the  regular 
army.  For  example,  when  the  latter  assailed  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  in  March,  1954,  the  regiment  installed  in  Hung-yen 
and  that  installed  in  Thai-binh  proceeded  northwards 
in  order  to  exercise  pressure  along  the  Hanoi-Haiphong 
road  and  rail  and  hinder  the  supplying  of  the  fortress. 

The  regular  army  constitutes  the  master  part  of  the 
system.  Its  task  was  not  the  defence  of  the  territory — 
left  to  the  local  formations — but  the  offensive  against  the 
French  troops.  Viet  Nam  was  divided  into  6  military 
interzones  {lien  khu)  :  three  in  the  North,  two  in  the 
Centre,  one  in  the  South.  The  regular  army  comprises 
six  divisions  in  the  North,  including  one  of  heavy  artillery, 
and  two  in  the  Centre. 

Whether  he  belongs  to  the  village  militia,  to  the 
provincial  regiment  or  to  the  regular  army,  the  soldier  must 
be  extremely  mobile  and  able  to  camouflage  himself  easily. 
He  is  lightly  dressed,  and,  besides  his  arms  and  ammunition, 
carries  1 1  lbs.  of  rice  in  a  linen  roll  which  is  his  food  for 
six  days. 


MODERN  CHINESE 

Hsu  PEI-HUNG,  one  of  modern  China’s  outstanding 
painters  is  best  known  to  Europeans  for  his  spirited  painting 
of  horses,  which  combine  the  realist  tradition  of  classical 
Chinese  paintings  with  western  painting  techniques.  Several 
of  his  finest  paintings  have  recently  been  reproduced  as  coloured 
wood-block  prints  in  a  collection  of  modern  Chinese  paintings 
published  by  the  Jung  Pao  Chai,  the  famous  Peking  studio  and 
art  publishers. 

This  method  of  colour  reproduction  by  hand  printing  from 
sets  of  engraved  wood  blocks  has  a  history  of  over  a  thousand 
years  in  China.  The  oldest  wood  engraving  still  extant  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Chin  Kang  Ching  (The  Diamond  Sutra)  made 
by  Wang  Chieh  in  868  during  the  T’ang  Dynasty.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no  less  than  thirteen 
stationers  in  Peking  who  specialised  in  colour  prints  and  fine 
poem  and  letter  paper.  Most  famous  of  these  firms  was  the 
two-hundred-year-old  Sung  Chu  Chai  (The  Pine  and  Bamboo 
Studio).  During  the  occupation  of  Peking  in  I9(X)  it  closed 
down  temporarily  but  later  opened  as  the  Jung  Pao  Chai  (The 
Studio  of  Abundant  Prosperity).  After  the  liberation  it  became 


As  the  army  is  an  organ  of  propaganda  and  an 
instrument  to  organise  the  people’s  power,  political 
education  takes  the  lead  and  precedes  the  proper  military 
formations.  The  basic  catechism  comprises  twelve  com¬ 
mands  ;  to  obey  without  debate  superior’s  orders,  to  keep 
secrets,  to  like  and  respect  the  population,  to  make  political 
propaganda,  to  encourage  the  people  to  support  the 
resistance,  to  be  clean  and  orderly,  to  steal  nothing,  to 
respect  public  properties,  to  be  honest  and  fair  in  trade, 
to  give  back  what  has  been  borrowed,  to  indemnify  the 
inhabitants  if  their  properties  have  been  damaged,  and  to 
see  that  the  population  like  and  esteem  the  fighting  men. 

In  addition,  army  education  comprises  the  teaching  of 
Marxist  doctrine,  Viet  Nam’s  history  and  geography,  and 
“  self-criticism  ”  sittings.  Every  day,  the  soldier  gives  an 
account  of  his  thoughts  and  acts  before  his  comrades,  opens 
himself  to  their  criticism  and  promises  to  overcome  in  the 
future  his  fear,  his  weariness,  his  instincts,  etc.  At  a  higher 
level,  the  political  commissar,  before  and  after  the  fighting, 
holds  sittings  where  he  directs  the  debate  on  the  strategy 
and  tactics  employed.  To  this  method  of  self  criticism 
the  people’s  army  owes  its  cohesion,  discipline  and 
high  morals. 

This  army  is  living  with  the  people.  When  in  rest,  it 
helps  the  inhabitants  to  work  in  the  ricefields.  In  periods 
of  fighting,  the  population  supplies  it  with  provisions  and 
ammunition.  “  The  army  is  in  the  people  like  a  fish  in 
the  water.”  The  people’s  man-power,  dan  cong,  is  formed 
by  thousands  of  young  boys  and  girls,  women,  sometimes 
even  old  men,  who  carry  rice  and  arms  to  the  outposts. 
It  is  also  the  dan  cong  who  repairs  in  a  few  days  bombarded 
roads  and  bridges,  evacuates  the  wounded,  etc.  This 
system,  created  in  July,  1952,  and  brought  into  play  in 
the  Thai  country  battle,  really  makes  all  the  nation 
participate  in  the  war  effort. 


COLOUR  PRINTS 

a  state  enterprise  and  has  since  turned  its  attention  to  making 
colour  prints  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  paintings. 

Colour  wood-block  prints  are  made  with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  ink,  colour  and  paper  as  the  originals.  Both  the 
engraving  and  printing  are  executed  with  such  consummate  skill 
that  the  spirit  of  the  brushwork  is  marvellously  preserved.  A 
good  Jung  Pao  Chai  reproduction  is  practically  indistinguishable 
from  its  original. 

The  first  process  is  to  analyse  and  make  exact  outline 
copies  of  each  basic  colour  area  in  the  original.  These  tracings 
are  then  stuck  to  smooth  blocks  of  pear  wood  or  well-seasoned 
pine,  and  cut  out  in  high  relief  with  the  usual  wood-cut  tools. 

Engraving  is  no  mechanical  process.  The  engraver  always 
has  the  original  beside  him  for  reference.  It  is  only  by  grasping 
the  real  spirit  of  the  painting  that  he  can  be  truly  faithful  to  the 
original.  The  lines  or  strokes  should  be  just  as  pliant  or  powerful 
as  the  original  artist's.  No  part  of  an  engraving  should  make 
apparent  the  mechanical  cut  of  the  knife  or  engraving  tool.  It 
should  be  like  a  brush-drawn  painting. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  printing.  The  inks  used  in 
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Boy  wilh  Water  Buffaloes' 
by  Hsu  Pei-hung 


reproduced  in  printing  with  colour  containing  a  more  generous 
portion  of  water,  but  the  amount  of  water  used  must  be  carefully 
judged  so  that  it  produces  a  print  exactly  like  the  original.  The 
patse  must  also  be  skilfully  used,  sometimes  applying  an  even 
pressure,  sometimes  a  greater  pressure  to  one  part  of  the  print 
than  another. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  painting  of  the 
water  buffaloes  by  Hsu  Pei-hung  tlwre  are  no  sharply  defined 
edges.  The  artist  has  graded  off  a  wash,  or  applied  colour  several 
times  on  the  same  place.  This  effect  can  be  exactly  reproduced 
by  grading  off  the  colour  on  the  wood  block  with  a  brush  before 
printing  or  printing  with  varying  amounts  of  colour  several  times 
from  the  same  block. 

The  Jung  Pao  Chai  is  playing  a  considerable  part  in 
developing  this  ancient  skill  and  in  popularising  the  artistic 
heritage  of  China.  Its  beautiful  reproductions  make  works  of 
outstanding  artists  available  in  almost  irreproachable  facsimiles 
to  a  wide  public  and  individual  art  lovers  of  limited  means. 

The  coloured  wood-block  prints  of  the  Jung  Pao  Chai  can 
be  obtained  in  England  from  Collet’s  Chinese  Bookshop, 
40  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  1 .  7/6  for  individual  prints,  and 
£3  for  brocade  bound  folios. 


colour  wood-block  printing  are  not  printing  inks.  They  are 
identical  with  the  colours  used  by  the  Chinese  water-colour 
painters  themselves.  Most  of  them  are  earth  colours  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  peach  tree  resin  (which  is  soluble  in 
water)  or  cow-hide  glue  and  water. 

The  paper  used  for  the  prints  is  usually  hsuan-chih  a  paper 
made  in  Anhwei  Province.  This  is  the  same  paper  used  by  most 
Chinese  painters.  It  has  a  more  absorbent  texture  than  calen¬ 
dered  or  art  paper  and  has  a  clean,  smooth  surface  suitable  for 
painting  with  either  a  dry  or  full  brush. 

While  making  the  colour  prints,  the  printer,  with  the 
original  painting  always  at  his  side,  takes  a  brush,  dips  it  in  the 
prepared  colour  and  applies  it  to  the  wood  block.  Then  he  lays 
the  sheet  of  paper,  one  edge  of  which  is  clamped  to  the  side  of  a 
table,  on  the  block,  straightens  it  with  his  left  hand,  and,  using  a 
patse  (a  sort  of  pad  made  of  cloth),  he  rubs  with  his  right  hand 
the  back  of  the  paper  which  is  in  contact  with  the  block  and  so 
makes  it  take  up  its  load  of  colour.  After  the  colour  has  been 
applied  to  the  wooden  block,  it  has  to  be  spread  evenly  with  a 
fine  coir  brush  and  the  printer  must  see  that  each  colour  does  not 
run  beyond  its  proper  bounds.  If  a  certain  part  of  the  picture 
is  painted  in  the  original  with  a  full  brush,  then  it  must  be 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  CHINA  TO 
ENGLISH  CIVILISATION 


By  Thomas  E,  Ennis 

(West  Virginia  University,  V.S.A.) 


The  feeling  of  superiority  which  marked  the  West  in  so  far  as 
China  is  concern^  is  the  natural  reaction  of  young  societies  to 
the  inefficiency,  the  unprogressiveness,  the  “  changelessness  ”  of 
the  East.  This  attitude  has  been  modified  by  the  emphasis  upon  world 
history  and  studies  of  comparative  religions  and  ancient  cultures. 


taken  from  the  theologians  and  placed  with  the  archaeologist,  the 
anthropologist,  and  the  social  scientist. 

Between  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  13th  century, 
contacts  between  E^  and  West  were  in  the  hands  of  Arabians, 
Parthians,  and  Persians  who  gained  a  monopoly  of  the  silk  trade  and 
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prevented  the  peoples  of  the  Occident  from  having  direct  relations 
with  the  empire  of  China.  The  Occident,  however,  in  these  years 
looked  upon  China  as  a  land  of  immense  wealth  and  amazing 
traditions. 

It  was  not  until  1298,  when  the  famed  travel  book  of  Marco  Polo 
became  known,  that  China  turned  into  reality.  More  concrete 
information  came  after  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been 
discovered.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  knowledge  of  China 
spread  beyond  the  centres  of  high  culture.  By  1700,  a  cult  for  Chinese 
articles  was  being  developed  in  the  life  of  England. 

England  was  entranced  by  visions  of  China  and  by  the  appearance 
of  rice,  tea,  furs,  cotton,  silk,  canes,  fans,  chinaware,  knick-knacks, 
birds  and  dogs.  Living  conditions,  dress  and  food,  were  changed, 
making  for  a  more  refined  existence.  Englishmen  grew  world-minded 
and  prepared  emotionally  for  the  great  tasks  of  empire  building. 
Edmund  Halley  published  his  chart  on  compass  variations  in  1700. 
The  travels  of  Captain  Dampier,  with  their  sober  fact  and  sensational 
fiction,  stirred  imaginations  beyond  the  confines  of  the  parlour  hearth. 
Captain  Anson  in  1740-44,  took  the  little  Centurion  to  the  South 
Seas  and  China.  Carteret  and  Wallis  sought  adventure  here  in  1766 
and  returned  with  strange  native  weapons.  The  Royal  Society  sent 
Captain  Cook  in  1767  to  the  South  Seas  for  scientific  investigations. 
These  travels  and  explorations  freed  man’s  mind  of  the  fear  of  new 
regions  and  new  races. 

Before  this  activity,  Chinese  articles  had  been  introduced  into 
England.  Society  accepted  eagerly  porcelain,  lacquer,  wallpaper, 
exotic  foods,  and  that  universal  drink — tea.  Porcelain  had  been 

praised  by  the  first  travellers 
to  China.  By  1609,  there 
were  shops  for  its  sale  in 
London.  Men  and  women 
of  fashion  displayed  ceramic 
pieces  in  their  homes,  and 
comedies  of  the  early  17th 
century  have  many  references 
to  this  delicate  ware. 

Lacquer  was  also 
popular.  During  the  17th 
century  screen  panels  of 
lacquered  wood  with  designs 
in  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl, 
and  trays,  fans,  toilet-cases 
and  snuff-boxes  were  in 
general  use.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  period 
announces  the  sale  of  a 
“  gentleman’s  coach  lined 
with  crimson  velvet,  and 
japan’d  on  the  outside.” 
The  great  demand  for  lac¬ 
quer  wares  accounts  partly 
for  the  rise  of  Birmingham 
as  a  manufacturing  centre. 

Wallpaper  is  found  in 
England  in  the  16th  century. 
Heavy,  dark  and  dusty 
tapestries  were  being  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  clean  and 
light  wallpaper  of  Chinese 
style  and  design.  A  con¬ 
servative  critic  wrote  in  1 755 
that  the  old  forms  of 
English  figurine  of  a  Chinese  goddess  decoration  were  being  “  flung 

into  the  garret  as  lumber, 
to  make  room  for  great-bellied  Chinese  pagodas,  red  dragons, 
and  the  ugliest  monsters  that  ever,  or  rather  never  existed.”  The 
earliest  known  wallpaper  was  discovered  recently  in  the  Master’s 
Lodge  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge. 

The  1 8th  century  saw  a  change  in  the  food  of  England.  Rhubarb, 
water-melons,  and  the  peach,  came  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Joseph 
Addison  was  among  the  first  to  admit  the  smallness  of  the  island  when 
he  wrote  in  The  Spectator  (May  19,  1711),  that  “  if  we  consider  our 
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David  Garrick's  bedroom,  furnished  in  Chinese  Chippendale 


own  country  in  its  natural  prospect,  without  any  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  spot  of  earth 
fall  to  our  share  ! . . .  Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every 
climate  ;  our  tables  are  stored  with  spices,  and  oils,  and  wines  ;  our 
rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  .  .  .  My  friend  Sir  Andrew 
calls  the  vineyards  of  France  our  gardens  ;  the  spice-islands  our  hot¬ 
beds  ;  the  Persians,  our  silk-weavers,  and  the  Chinese,  our  potters.” 

Tea  drinking,  by  1750,  was  known  to  workers  as  well  as  masters, 
in  spite  of  governmental  taxes  and  the  carpings  of  critics,  such  as 
Jonas  Hanway,  who  complained  that  because  of  its  use  “  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  beauty  in  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very  chamber¬ 
maids  have  lost  their  bloom  by  sipping  Tea.”  He  foretold  the  doom 
of  England  if  the  pernicious  habit  persisted  which  “  as  a  wise,  active 
and  warlike  nation,  would  least  desire  to  imitate  the  most  effeminate 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — the  Chinese,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  sippers  of  tea.”  The  evil  continued  to  triumph  and 
by  1784,  when  duties  were  reduced,  it  was  remarked  that  tea  was 
taking  the  place  of  malt  liquor  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
and  was  cheaper  than  beer. 

Personal  and  domestic  adornment  was  changed  by  these  contacts 
with  Chinese  articles.  John  Gay  wrote  The  Fan  in  1714  which  shows 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  a  new  world  : — 

The  Fan  shall  flutter  in  all  Female  Hands, 

And  various  Fashions  learn  from  various  Lands. 

So  shall  the  British  Fair  their  Minds  improve. 

And  on  the  Fan  to  distant  Climates  rove. 

Here  shall  the  Chinese  Dame  her  Pride  display. 

And  silver  Figures  gild  her  loose  Array  ; 

She  boasts  her  little  Feet  and  winking  Eyes, 

And  tunes  the  Fife,  or  tinkling  Cymbal  plies  ; 

Here  cross-legg’d  Nobles  in  rich  State  shall  dine. 

When  on  the  Floor  large  painted  Vessels  shine. 

For  these,  O  China,  shall  thy  Realms  be  sought. 

With  these,  shall  Europ’s  mighty  Shops  be  fraught. 

Thy  glitt’ring  Earth  shall  tempt  their  Ladies’  Eyes, 

Who  for  thy  brittle  Jars  shall  Gold  despise. 

China  altered  greatly  the  decorations  of  English  homes.  Interest 
in  chinaware  was  widespread  and  the  lady  of  the  18th  century  had  all 
kinds  of  animals  and  trees  and  shells  in  her  boudoir.  As  tea-drinking 
increased,  chinaware  for  use  and  decoration  became  popular.  Many 
well-known  Englishmen,  such  as  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  collected  china  pieces.  In  order  to  profit  by  this  fad, 
English  potters  began  to  rival  the  eastern  articles  as  early  as  1698. 

The  furniture  and  lacquered  ware  of  China  also  was  on  display. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  supervising  the  interior  decoration  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  put  alcoves  in  the  dining-room  and  niches  on 
the  chimney-places  for  chinaware.  Designs  of  the  Queen  Anne  period 
included  Chinese  temples  and  dragons. 

The  high  cost  of  these  imported  articles  led  British  artisans  to 
make  comparable  domestic  pieces.  Satin  was  manufactured  in 
England  in  which  the  Chinese  preference  for  black  furniture,  lac-work 
panels,  gold-dust,  with  raised  figures,  was  emphasised.  This  style  is 
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termed  the  “  Chinese  Chippendale,”  named  after  Thomas  Chippendale, 
the  fashionable  cabinet-maker  and  carver  of  the  age.  He  published  in 
1754,  The  Gentleman's  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Directory,  containing  a 
preface  reading  :  “  If  his  taste  runs  to  the  Chinese  now  in  vogue,  here 
is  an  assortment  of  frets  from  which  to  select.”  The  Directory  carries 
descriptions  of  Chinese  and  Sino-Gothic  articles,  such  as  china  cases, 
shelves,  candle  stands,  firescreens,  tea  trays,  tables,  clockcases,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  pier  glass  frames.  England,  with  these  refinements,  was 
turning  towards  more  comfortable,  more  luxurious,  more  beautiful 
home  surroundings. 

The  style  of  outdoor  plans  was  altered  by  these  new  influences. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  formal  garden  was  under  attack. 
Addison  in  The  Spectator  (June  25,  1712),  wrote  that  he  had  no  liking 
for  the  severe  trees  of  his  day.  “  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  Tree  in 
all  its  Luxuriancy  and  Diffusion  of  Boughs  and  Branches,  than  when 
it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  Mathematical  Figure  ;  and  cannot 
but  fancy  that  an  Orchard  in  Flower  looks  infinitely  more  delightful 
than  all  the  little  Labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  Parterre.” 

The  urge  for  the  natural  was  accentuated  by  the  Chinese  The 
pioneer  in  this  change  was  Sir  William  Chambers  who  in  1772  wrote 
the  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.  This  became  the  standard 

book  for  landscape  archi¬ 
tects.  Sir  William  had 
travelled  to  China  in 
order  to  study  gardens 
and  building  types.  His 
prestige  resulted  in  inno¬ 
vations  in  designs  for 
home  and  grounds  of  the 
upper  middle  class.  Public 
areas,  too,  such  as 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall, 
were  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  temples, 
bridges,  summer-houses, 
waterfalls,  and  carved 
boats. 

By  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
century,  ladies  were  sip¬ 
ping  the  tea  of  China  from 
cups  of  Nanking  make, 
attended  by  servants 
dressed  as  Chinese,  who 
stood  by  their  mistresses’ 
Chinese  Chippendale 
chairs.  Contacts  with 
overseas  objects  and 
thought  brought  about  an 
improvement  in  manners,  especially  among  the  merchants.  The  tea 
habit  to  some  extent  supplanted  the  consumption  of  liquor  and 
resulted  in  a  mingling  of  the  sexes,  instead  of  the  once  popular  men's 
parties. 

By  1 860,  however,  the  high  esteem  held  for  some  forms  of  Chinese 
civilisation  had  almost  disappeared.  The  Chinese  came  to  be  regarded 
as  ignorant  pagans.  More  and  more  Englishmen  turned  towards 
the  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire  and  the  iron  works  of  Birmingham, 
considered  superior  to  the  silly  hobby  of  collecting  art  objects  from 
China. 

The  Influence  of  China  upon  English  Literature 

The  earliest  chronicle  of  China  in  English  literature  is  found 
in  that  bizarre  17th  century  creation.  The  Voyage  and  Travel  of  Sir 
John  Manderville  Knight,  which  treateth  of  the  way  toward  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  marvels  of  Inde  with  other  Islands  and  Countrys.  The  first 
accurate  reference  to  Chinese  culture  is  included  in  The  Arte  of  Poesie 
(1589),  in  which  George  Puttenham  discusses  verse  forms. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  authors  began  to  show  their  knowledge 
of  China.  Francis  Bacon  has  many  factual  observations  on  China  in 
his  writings,  one  especially  on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  History  of  the  World  {\f>\A),  has  two  judicious 
comments  upon  China,  one  pertaining  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  famed  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (1621), 


English  porcelain  teapot  in  Chinese  style 


leans  heavily  upon  China  for  his  examples.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  also 
shows  his  knowledge  of  China  in  Hy^iotaphia  ;  Urne  Burial  (1658), 
and,  in  Certain  Miscellany  Tracts  (1683). 

The  first  English  drama  with  China  as  a  theme  is  the  tragedy  by 
Elkannah  Settle,  The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  given  at  the 
Duke’s  Theatre  in  1673-74.  The  same  playwright  is  credited  with 
The  Fairy-Queen,  an  Opera,  which  contains  a  Chinese  scene  (Act  5), 
and  an  excellent  description  of  a  garden. 

The  first  Englishman  to  visit  China  who  also  knew  something 
about  the  language  is  Peter  Mundy.  Mundy  accompanied  Captain 
John  Weddell  in  1637.  He  sums  up  his  impressions  ;  “  Chinese 
excellencies  ;  This  Countrie  may  bee  said  to  Excell  in  these  particulars; 
Antiquity,  largenesse,  Richenesse,  healthynesse,  Plentifulnesse.  For 
Arts  and  manner  of  government  I  think  noe  kingdome  in  the  world 
Comparable  to  it.” 

It  is  evident  that  17th  century  England  admired  China.  This 
admiration  was  carried  over  into  the  18th  century  although  some 
writers  were  critical.  Lord  Shaftesbury  scorned  the  fondness  for 
travel  books  dealing  with  Oriental  climes  which  relegated  to  the 
background  the  glories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Samuel  Johnson 
deplored  these  books  and  refused  to  give  the  civilisation  of  China  a 
high  rating.  John  Wesley  attacked  those  who  idealised  China.  He 
considered  them  below  the  Turks  in  honesty  and  as  to  comparisons 
with  Christians,  it  was  “  a  mere  pious  fraud.”  James  Cawthom, 
master  of  Tumbridge  School,  in  1756  wrote  a  condemnation  of  the 
Chinese  craze  : — 

Of  late,  ’tis  true,  quite  sick  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

We  fetch  our  models  from  the  wise  Chinese  ; 

European  artists  are  too  cool  and  chaste. 

For  Mand’rin  only  is  the  man  of  taste. 

In  spite  of  criticisms  from  men  of  letters,  China  was  leaving  a 
mark  upon  the  English  language.  Many  new  words  were  introduced. 
Among  them  were  :  Chinese,  china-ware,  lacquer,  chintz,  mandarin, 
pagoda.  One  of  the  most  important  is  tea,  first  mentioned  in  1598. 
Some  devotees  of  the  land  and  its  people  were  suggesting  that  the 
war  with  France  was  a  blessing  because  now  the  Grand  Tour  was  no 
more  an  institution  and  the  youth  of  England  could  be  sent  to  Peking 
instead  of  Paris  to  drink  at  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge.  The 
author  of  this  plan  slyly  recommended  that  the  dullard,  the  admirer 
of  the  classical,  should  travel  to  Rome  but  the  intelligent,  the  catholic 
in  taste,  should  tour  the  empire  of  China. 

It  was  natural  for  writers  to  take  a  romantic  view  of  the 
peoples  of  Asia  when  they  depended  for  information  upon  travel 
books  which  described  manners  and  dress.  The  17th  century  had  its 
masques,  operas,  harlequinades,  and  heroic  plays  with  unreal  Chinese 
parts.  Some  satires  also  contained  Chinese  characters  and 
settings. 


English  lacquer  toilet-box 
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At  the  height  of  the  caprice  in  the  18th  century,  appeared  Horace 
Walpole’s  A  Letter  from  Xo  Ho,  a  Chinese  Philosopher  at  London,  to 
his  Friend  Lien  Chi  at  Peking  (1757).  The  masterpiece,  however,  of 

this  type  of  literature  is  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  The  Citizen  of  the  World ; 
or,  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Philosopher  Residing  in  London  to  His  Friends 
in  the  East  (1762). 

In  it  Goldsmith  criticised  those  making  a  fetish  of  all  things 
Chinese.  “  There  are  numberless  employments  in  the  courts  of  the 
Eastern  monarchs  utterly  unpractised  and  unknown  in  Europe.  They 
have  no  such  officers,  for  instance,  as  the  emperor’s  ear-tickler  or 
tooth-picker  ;  they  have  never  introduced  at  the  courts  the  mandarin 
appointed  to  bear  the  royal  tobacco-box,  or  the  grave  director  of  the 
imperial  exercitations  in  the  seraglio.  Yet  I  am  surprised  that  the 
English  have  imitated  us  in  none  of  these  particulars,  as  they  are 
generally  pleased  with  everything  that  comes  from  China,  and 
excessively  fond  of  creating  new  and  useless  employments.  They  have 
lilted  their  houses  with  our  furniture,  their  public  gardens  with  our 
fireworks,  and  their  very  ponds  with  our  fish.” 

In  his  attack  against  some  of  the  marriage  traditions  of  the  time, 

Goldsmith  compares  the  women  of  China  with  their  modesty,  to  the 
abandon  of  many  of  the  beauties  of  the  West.  One  letter  reads  : 
’•  At  first  the  beauties  of  China  appeared.  No  country  could  compare 
with  them  for  modesty,  either  of  look,  dress,  or  behaviour  ;  their  eyes 


A  12th  century  stone  head,  a  fine  example  of  the  mature  Khmer  style 


were  never  lifted  from  the  ground  ;  their  robes  of  the  most  beautiful 
silk  hid  their  hands,  bosom,  and  neck,  while  their  faces  only  were  left 
uncovered.  They  indulged  no  airs  that  might  express  loose  desire, 

and  they  seemed  to  study  only  the  graces  of  inanimate  beauty.” 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  not  the  only  writer  on  political  subjects  to 
look  eastward  for  inspiration.  Daniel  Defoe  used  the  popular  idea  of 
Chinese  superiority  in  the  satiric  work  The  Consolidator,  or.  Memoirs 
of  Sundry  Transactions  from  the  Moon  (1705).  Here  he  tells  of  a 
voyage  to  China  where  he  found  an  “  ancient,  wise,  polite,  and  most 
ingenious  people  ”  who  furnished  him  with  knowledge  of  the  technical 
arts  whereby  he  might  enlighten  “  the  monstrous  ignorance  and 
dehciences  of  European  science.” 

The  height  of  the  regard  for  China  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  published  in  1770.  Sir  William,  like  Voltaire,  had 
discovered  perfection  in  the  institutions  of  this  model  empire.  He 
was  attracted  especially  by  Confucius  whom  he  described  as  “  infinitely 
sublime,  pure,  sensible,  and  drawn  from  the  purest  Fountains  of 

natural  Reason.” 

The  amount  and  quality  of  the  literature  dealing  with  China  did  not 

injure  the  Classical  school.  Rather  it  gave  it  fresh  material  and  new 
outlooks.  It  strengthened  the  satirical  field  which  was  undermining 
British  complacency.  It  became,  too,  the  basis  for  the  serious  attention 
given  in  the  following  centuries  to  Chinese  civilisation. 


CAMBODIAN  SCULPTURE 


IN  THE 


BRITISH  MUSEUM 


By  Michael  Martin 


The  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  of  the  British 
Museum  has  made  an  interesting  addition  to  its  collection 
of  religious  iconography  through  the  recent  acquisition  of 
some  30  pieces  of  12th  and  13th  century  Khmer  sculpture. 
These  pieces,  which  were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Leopold 
Robert,  for  many  years  resident  in  Bangkok,  are  especially 
welcome  in  the  museum’s  collection  in  that  the  majority  of 
examples  of  Cambodian  sculptural  art  of  that  period,  if  ever 
they  find  their  way  to  Europe,  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  Musee 
Guimet,  on  the  Place  Jena,  in  Paris,  where  a  very  fine  collection 
is  to  be  found. 

Apart  from  one  head  in  stone,  the  collection  comprises 
1 3th  century  bronze  figures  of  a  variety  of  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
deities  dating  from  the  reign  of  Jayavarman  VII,  the  great  patron 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  Cambodia.  They  are  an  interesting 
example  of  the  syncretism  of  the  two  religions  at  that  time. 
Buddhism,  arriving  in  Cambodia  about  the  6th  century, 
struggled  against  Brahmanism,  the  official  cult  of  the  Khmers, 
until  its  final,  though  incomplete  victory  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  a  triumph  in  which  Jayavarman  VII  played  no 
small  part.  Even  to-day,  however,  when  Sinhalese  Buddhism 
is  recognised  as  the  official  religion  of  Cambodia,  the  worship 
of  Brahmanical  relics  continues. 
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The  Khmer,  for  reasons  inexplicable,  considering  the 
technical  and  aesthetic  excellence  of  their  work  in  stone,  did  not 

excel  in  bronze  casting, 

and  the  figures  do  not  J||||B||||K^ 

of  the 

contemporary  bronzes  of 
the  southern  Indian 
or  Pro- 

duced  in  great  quantities. 
they  tend  to  have  the 
rather  shoddy  look  of 

hurry  to  supply  an 
crease  in  demand, 
indeed,  they  probably 

were.  There  is  charm  in 

many  of  them-in  the 

graceful  lines  and  solici- 
tous  poise  of  little 
Bodhisatva  who  cared  for 
the  well-being  of  crafts- 
men,  for  example — but  it  -J  -i'; 

is  not  the  exquisite  charm  "  1 

of,  say,  the  small  1 0th  - 

century  Tara  from  Ceylon  ' 

(Nevill  Collection,  1 898),  .- 

who  sits  on  the  Museum's 
shelf  with  one  leg  drawn 

across  the  other  in  such  a  '‘  .'-'^  * 

poise  of  vital  delicacy  as  * :' 

to  quite  take  the  breath  ■  ■ 

away.  The  goddess  Durga  BL 

(illustration),  one  of  the  _,.  . 

most  pleasing  of  the  new 
unfortunately 
handicapped  by  the  re- 

moval,  some  time 

previous  to 


attribute  of  eleven  heads  corresponds  partly  to  the  fact  that  **  his 
face  was  turned  in  every  direction  in  order  to  see  everything  and 

to  save  everyone,”  Avalokitesvara  being  essentially  a  saviour 
("from  his  fingers  flow  rivers  which  cool  hells  and  feed  the 
pretas  (ghosts)  ” — Karandavyuha)  ;  and  partly  to  legend  ; 
“  May  my  head  split  asunder,”  he  said,  “  if  I  fail  in  my  vow  to 
save  beings,”  and  in  a  moment  of  discouragement  at  the 
ineffkacy  of  his  efforts  it  did — into  one  thousand  pieces — but 
Amithabha  reassembled  it  again.  Iconographically,  Amithabha 
is  sometimes  shown  surmounting  or  forming  the  eleventh  head 
of  Avalokitesvara. 

Comparison  must  inevitably  be  made  with  the  five-headed, 
1 2th  century  sculpture  of  Avalokitesvara  from  Siam,  then  a 
province  of  Cambodia,  acquired  by  the  Museum  in  1933. 
Although  considerably  more  elaborate  than  the  new  acquisition, 

there  are  several  identical  features :  the  elongated,  pendant- 
hung  ears  shared  in  common  by  adjacent  faces ;  the  tall  hair- 

crown,  and  the  expressions  of  timeless  compassion.  In  the 
Siamese  multiple  head,  the  lotus  symbol  has  been  worked  in  as  a 
motif  running  round  and  over  the  elaborate  head-dress,  on  the 
upper  front  of  which  it  is  interesting,  if  not  aesthetically 

satisfying,  to  note  a  small  squatting  figure — doubtless  of 


This  five-headed  figure  from  Siam,  together  with  two  1 2th 
century  Khmer  Buddhas,  one  from  Lopburi,  and  the  other 
known  as  the  Buddha  with  the  Naga  Canopy,  are  fine  examples 
of  Cambodian  provincial  work,  but  the  new  acquisition,  whose 
indisputable  beauty  makes  it  a  by  no  means  unworthy  associate 

for  them,  has  the  additional  value,  as  the  Museum  points  out, 

of  being  their  first  worthy  example  from  that  period  of  Cam¬ 

bodian  metropolitan  sculpture. 
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of  the  rich  green  patina 
so  becoming  to  bronze. 

Another  Bodhisatva  /4  Khmer  bronze  of  Durga 

who  figures  more  than  once 

amongst  the  bronzes  is  Avalokitesvara,  the  “  lotus-handed,”  the 
progenitor  of  Tara,  who  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  central  figures 
in  the  Buddhist  hierarchy.  To  him  refers  “Om  mani  padme 
hum  ”  (Yea,  oh  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  Amen  ”),  the  present  day 
most  secret  prayer  of  Buddhists  ;  and  in  the  Tibetan  Church  he 
is  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Lama,  while  Amithabha, 
with  whom  he  is  so  closely  related  in  legend  (according  to  the 
Mani-bka-bhum  he  was  bom  from  a  white  ray  from  Amithabha's 
left  eye)  dwells  in  the  Great  Pandit,  or  Panchen  Lama.  In  one 
of  his  apellations,  and  perhaps  the  most  relevant  here,  he  has 
been  called  “  The  Buddhist  Siva  in  visible  form.” 

The  finest  piece  amongst  the  new  acquisitions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  stone  head,  which  is  dated  late  in  the  1 2th  century, 
and  which  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  mature  Khmer  style 
(illustration).  Restrained,  simple,  with  its  hair  drawn  up  to 
form  a  stately,  cylindrical  crown,  and  its  three  beautiful  faces 
each  set  in  a  similar,  but  subtly  differing,  expression  of  infinite 
compassion  and  repose,  this  work  evokes  instant  sympathy. 

That  the  head  is  also  of  the  Great  Bodhisatva,  Avalokites¬ 
vara  seems  in  little  doubt.  The  “  incomprehensible  magician 
with  eleven  heads,  a  hundred  thousand  arms,  and  a  hundred 
times  ten  million  eyes  ”  is  usually,  and  indeed,  somewhat 
inevitably,  portrayed  polymorphously  in  sculpture.  The 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  IN  OCEANIA 

By  Cyril  S.  Belahaw  {Vancouver,  Canada) 


Despite  its  small  population — probably  no  more  than 
three  million — Oceania  has  provided  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  rewarding  areas  of  study  for  the  anthro¬ 
pologist.  It  is  no  accident  that  four  of  the  major  figures 
who  have  influenced  the  teaching  of  anthropology  in  the 
English  Universities — W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  C.  G.  Seligman, 
Bronislaw  Malinowski,  and  now  Raymond  Firth — made 
their  pioneering  field  studies  in  this  region.  And  although 
nowadays  political  conditions  in  Africa  make  it  necessary 
for  authorities  to  channel  more  and  more  research  towards 
that  continent,  Oceania  is  still  a  preferred  field  to 
many. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  attraction  is  a  personal 
one.  The  lure  of  the  South  Seas  has  a  force  that  the  spread 
of  mechanical  civilisation  may  alter  but  cannot  destroy. 
The  influence  of  island  charm — more  in  Polynesia  than  in 
Melanesia — perhaps  explains  the  many  unfinished,  or 
superficial,  or  “  popular  ”  ethnographies.  Every  adventurer 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  native  people,  sometimes  to 
absorb  stereotyped  ideas  about  them,  sometimes  to  adopt 
elements  from  their  way  of  life.  Every  teller  of  tales  has  his 
theory  of  racial  origins,  his  interpretation  of  “  native 
psychology,”  his  explanation  of  local  custom.  Even 
erudite  scholarly  works,  about  the  “  megalithic  ”  past 
culture  of  Melanesia,  the  early  migrations  of  the  Poly¬ 
nesians,  or  the  statues  of  Easter  Island,  filled  as  they  are 
with  pedantic  yet  incomplete  and  often  unbalanced  detail, 
have  a  fascination  derived  from  the  mysteries  they  deal  with 
which  produce  crops  of  amateur  “  Oceanists  ”  all  over 
the  world. 

However,  American  anthropologists  in  particular  are 
carrying  out  professional  research  which  may  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  Oceania’s  past.  The  University  of  Hawaii, 
the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu,  and  Yale 
University,  with  the  financial  support  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  have  established  a  “  Tri-Institutional 
Programme  ”  which  is  making  an  all-out  attack  on  problems 
associated  with  changes  in  Polynesian  culture— from 
archaeological  times  to  the  present.  The  reconstruction 
of  culture  history,  although  largely  abandoned  by  profes¬ 
sional  British  anthropologists,  is  still  very  much  a  major 
theme  of  American  research.  In  this  case  the  programme 
is  beginning  with  archaeological  and  linguistic  analysis, 
rather  than  with  the  reconstruction  of  past  events  from 
information  based  upon  the  memories  of  living  informants  : 
that  is  it  aims  at  checking  the  data  of  legend,  oral  history, 
and  distributions  of  cultural  items  with  material  that  offers 
greater  precision  of  analysis  over  limited  fields. 

American  anthropology  received  a  tremendous  stimulus 
from  the  conditions  of  the  last  war.  Anthropologists,  as 
well  as  others,  served  in  areas  that,  but  for  this,  they  might 
never  have  visited.  American  authorities  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  occupied  or  liberated 


territories  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  cultural  and 
social  anthropology,  both  as  an  element  in  the  training  of 
administrators  and  as  a  research  guide  to  knowledge. 
Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  development  of  the  trend 
was  the  Coordinated  Investigation  of  Micronesia.  This 
was  a  programme  of  research  undertaken  for  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Science 
Board  in  Washington.  Anthropologists,  linguists,  geo¬ 
graphers,  and  others  combined  in  a  coordinated  programme 
to  delineate  the  main  characteristics  of  Micronesian 
society,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the  United  States 
was  formulating  its  policy  for  the  government  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Following  upon  this  work,  the  administration  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  appointed  staff 
anthropologists  to  each  District  of  the  Territory.  They  are 
concerned  with  advising  upon  the  cultural  effects  of  policies 
and  with  undertaking  further  research. 

The  French,  too,  have  given  official  sponsorship  to 
anthropology  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  late  M.  Maurice 
Leenhardt,  of  the  Musee  de  I’Homme  in  Paris,  was 
responsible  for  many  pioneering  studies  in  New  Caledonia, 
and  took  the  initiative  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institut 
Frangais  d’Oceanie  in  Noumea,  an  organisation  of  the 
Office  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique  Outre-Mer.  M.  Jean 
Guiart  is  the  staff  anthropologist  of  the  Institute,  and  is 
carrying  out  a  heavy  programme  of  research  in  New 
Caledonia,  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Australian  territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
has  long  been  a  major  area  for  anthropological  investigation. 
Its  charm  and  scientific  importance  arise  from  two 
conditions.  First,  although  Papuo- Melanesian  peoples  of 
the  territory  vary  considerably  in  the  size  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  the  cultural  and  linguistic  groups  are  in  the  main 
small.  As  a  result,  anthropologists  can  deal  with  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  fairly  readily,  and  further  can  compare 
neighbouring  cultures  which  exhibit  a  wide  variety  of 
institutions  and  behaviour  patterns.  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  have  practically  everything  from  firm  chieftainship 
to  highly  diffuse  political  structures  without  overt  authority, 
from  intensive  agriculture  to  shifting  bush  fallow  cultivation 
and  systems  of  exploiting  non-agricultural  swamps,  from 
kinship  systems  in  which  women  trace  descent  separately 
from  men  to  those  organised  around  matrilineal  or  patri¬ 
lineal  clans,  from  peoples  with  highly-developed  mythology 
to  those  to  whom  the  past  is  meaningless. 

The  second  major  attraction  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  lies  in  the  varying  types  of  contact  the  people  have 
had  with  Europeans.  At  one  extreme  we  have  the  urban 
centres  of  Rabaul  and  Port  Moresby  ;  in  between,  the 
copra  sellers  and  fishermen  of  the  coast  and  the  migrant 
labourers  of  the  interior  ;  and  at  the  other  extreme  the 
as  yet  uncounted  groups  of  many  mountainous  areas 
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which  are  only  now  being  brought  under  administrative 
control,  still  with  frequent  loss  of  life. 

The  considerable  ethnographies  written  about  Papua 
and  New  Guinea  before  the  war  have  only  covered  a 
fraction  of  the  cultures  of  the  country,  as  a  recent  book. 
Social  Anthropology  in  Melanesia,  by  Wofessor  A.  P.  Elkin 
of  Sydney  University,  has  made  clear.  The  newly  formed 
Research  School  of  Pacific  Studies  of  the  Australian 
National  University  in  Canberra,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  S.  F.  Nadel,  and  Sydney  University,  are  both 
sponsoring  numerous  field  studies,  mainly  carried  out  by 
graduate  students  who  are  working  for  higher  degrees. 
Dr.  Margaret  Mead  has  recently  re-studied  Manus,  the 
scene  of  her  famous  book  Growing  up  in  New  Guinea.  Most 
of  this  work  is  currently  directed  to  basic  ethnographic 
and  theoretical  studies,  and  very  little  is  being  done  to 
study  the  numerous  applied  problems  which  abound  in 
the  territory. 

Nevertheless  the  Australian  Government  has  shown 
much  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  applying  anthropological 
knowledge.  During  my  own  field  work  among  communi¬ 
ties  undergoing  rapid  change,  I  was  repeatedly  invited  to 
discuss  problems  of  policy  with  officials  in  many  departments 
of  administration,  and  found  the  discussions  invaluable  for 
my  own  work,  as  well  as  enabling  me  to  communicate  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  applied  research.  There  is  an  active 
government  anthropologist  in  the  territory,  and  one  post 
remains  to  be  filled.  Perhaps  more  significant  in  its 
long-term  effects,  the  Australian  School  of  Pacific  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Sydney,  which  trains  administrative  personnel, 
gives  courses  in  colonial  administration  and  in  anthropology, 
and  has  two  highly  competent  anthropologists  on  the  staff, 
one  of  whom  specialises  in  problems  of  education. 

The  Netherlands  Government,  which  controls  the 
western  half  of  New  Guinea,  offers  administrators  a 
University  training  in  anthropology  and  continually 
encourages  them  in  research.  In  fact,  the  present  Governor 
is  a  well-known  anthropologist,  and  has  encouraged  both 
his  staff  to  undertake  surveys  and  foreign  scholars  to  do 
work  in  the  territory.  Unfortunately,  despite  this,  Nether¬ 
lands  New  Guinea  still  remains  a  virtually  uncharted  land 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  sociologically-oriented 
studies. 

By  contrast,  the  British  and  New  Zealand  territories  in 
Oceania  have  given  relatively  little  encouragement  to 
anthropological  studies.  The  colony  of  Fiji  contains  an 
excellent  museum  ;  but  apart  from  this,  British  and  New 
Zealand  territories,  covering  considerable  populations  in 
Melanesia  and  Polynesia,  do  not  employ  anthropologists 
and  do  not  as  a  rule  request  sociological  advice  on  policy. 
What  work  there  is  has  been  done  privately,  and  with  an 
emphasis  mainly  on  basic  academic  problems.  Among  this 
work,  the  recent  visit  to  Tikopia,  a  tiny  Polynesian  outlier 
of  the  Solomon  Islands,  by  Professor  Raymond  Firth  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  is  of  major  interest,  since 
he  will  be  able  to  compare  results  with  his  remarkably 
complete  ethnography  made  as  a  result  of  field  work  in 
1928-29.  In  Polynesia,  research  is  receiving  much  stimulus 
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from  the  interests  of  Professor  E.  Beaglehole  of  Victoria 
College,  Wellington. 

No  doubt,  interest  in  applied  anthropology  will  grow  in 
Oceania.  The  South  Pacific  Commission,  representing  the 
Governments  of  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  France,  Britain, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States,  is  concerned  mainly 
with  research.  It  has  supported  some  anthropological 
publication  with  an  applied  interest,  and  it  commissioned 
Professor  Elkin  to  compile  the  research  report  I  mentioned 
above.  Professor  F.  M.  Keesing  of  Stanford  University, 
California,  well  known  for  his  work  in  Samoa,  was 
commissioned  to  write  a  similar  report  for  Polynesia,  and 
his  analytical  study  of  the  relevance  of  anthropology  for 
applied  problems  is  a  convincing  document. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  :  neglect  of  social 
research,  particularly  in  dependent  territories,  can  mean 
haphazard  government.  Social  research  is  of  itself  of 
course  no  panacea  :  its  results  must  still  be  applied  by 
understanding  administrators,  and  as  people  attain  demo¬ 
cratic  self-government,  they  need  to  learn  to  use  social 
research  as  a  means  of  getting  to  know  themselves.  It  is 
difficult  for  administrators  and  democratic  politicians  to 
recognise  this.  But  unless  they  do  so,  they  are  likely  to 
know  little  of  such  matters  as  the  social  results  of  education 
in  plural  or  backward  societies,  the  appropriate  forms  of 
business  enterprise  in  communities  which  are  merging 
traditional  with  modem  values,  the  genesis  of  aberrant 
politico-religious  movements  such  as  “  cargo  cults  ”  and 
other  forms  of  prophetism,  or  even  the  tensions  of  family  life. 
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HEALTH  PROBLEMS 
OF  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA— (II) 

By  Janies  S.  McKenzie  Pollock 


Ceylon 

EYLON  is  the  best  organised  and  developed  country, 
with  regard  to  public  health,  in  South-East  Asia.  It 

has  remained  free  of  political  upset  and  its  population 
of  eight  million  is  concentrated  on  one  island  which  is 
relatively  rich  in  natural  resources. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  budget  is  being  spent  on 
development  of  social  services,  e.g.,  over  20  per  cent,  each 
on  health  and  education.  Some  economic  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  recently  in  over-expenditure  and  falling 
overseas  reserves.  The  two  main  difficulties  of  the  Planning 
Secretariat  arise  from  rapid  growth  of  population  and  a 
great  dependence  on  the  three  main  export  crops,  i.e., 
tea,  rubber  and  coconuts.  Home  production  is  being 
stimulated,  but  with  23  additional  mouths  to  feed  every 
hour,  the  problem  is  cumulative. 

A  recent  development  in  health  administration  has  been 
the  incorporation  of  the  curative  and  preventive  services 
at  a  regional  level.  The  island  has  been  divided  into 
15  regional  divisions  under  a  Superintendent  of  Health 
Services. 

The  World  Health  Organisation  can  assist  Ceylon  in 
the  following  fields  of  health  activity  : 

(1)  Advise  the  government,  by  the  short-term  employ¬ 
ment  of  consultants  of  high  calibre,  on  how  to  improve 
the  general  medical  administrative  framework  ; 

(2)  help  the  government  with  their  policy  of  integrating 
preventive  and  curative  medicine  at  the  periphery  by  helping 
them  increase  the  scope  of  training  institutions  for  the 
tiaining  of  medical,  para-medical  and  auxiliary  personnel 
to  staff  the  rural  health  centres  and  incorporate  environ¬ 
mental  sanitation  and  health  education  at  that  level  ; 

(3)  help  the  government  upgrade  their  central 
laboratory  and  research  services  ; 

(4)  expand  training  of  nurses,  who  are  in  very  short 
supply  ; 

(5)  malaria  has  already  been  brought  under  control 
by  the  national  effort.  However,  aid  is  still  required  to 
help  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  communicable  diseases 
as  tuberculosis,  leprosy  and  filariasis. 

The  need  still  exists  in  Ceylon  for  sustained  effort  to  be 
directed  towards  basic  public-health  improvement.  WHO 
has  also  given  help  in  such  auxiliary  subjects  as  medical 
stores  management  and  reorganisation  of  medico-legal 
work. 

India 

India,  with  regard  to  public-health  problems,  is  not 
one  country  but  rather  29  separate  units.  Each  state  is 
autonomous  in  matters  of  health  with  its  own  Minister  of 
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Health  and  Health  Directorate.  With  regard  to  population, 
India  is  a  continent  on  its  own.  Its  population  of  360 
million  is  greater  than  that  of  Europe  and  America 
combined  and  more  than  85  per  cent,  live  in  rural  areas 
on  an  economy  often  bordering  on  bare  existence,  and, 
when  considering  the  problems  of  India,  one  must  keep 
that  picture  constantly  in  mind. 

In  relation  to  the  tremendous  population,  the  following 
statistics  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  health 
problem  : 


India 

Switzerland 

Birth  rate  per  1,000 

27 

18 

Death  rate  per  1 ,000 

16 

11  • 

Infant  mortality  rate 

122 

26 

Average  expectancy  of  life  at  birth  in  India  is  32.4 
years  for  males,  and  31.6  for  females,  compared  to  the 
USA,  which  is  65.9  for  males  and  71.5  for  females. 

There  are  60,000  doctors  in  the  country,  i.e.,  one  to 
every  6,300  persons  and  a  yearly  output  of  2,500.  Most  of 
the  doctors  are  to  be  found  in  the  towns.  There  is  one 
nurse  to  every  43,000  of  the  population.  There  is  one 
hospital  bed  for  3,135  of  the  population,  which  is  about 
4,200  less  than  the  ideal  as  reckoned  by  western  standards. 

In  1951,  India  embarked  on  her  first  Five-Year  Plan. 
The  priority  objectives  for  health  were  listed  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  provision  of  water  supply  and  sanitation  ; 

(2)  control  of  malaria  ; 

(3)  preventive  care  of  the  rural  people  through  health 
units  and  mobile  dispensaries  ; 

(4)  health  service  for  mothers  and  children  ; 

(5)  health  education  ; 

(6)  self-sufficiency  in  drugs  and  equipment  ; 

(7)  family  planning  and  population  control. 

Note  the  emphasis  on  preventive  aspects.  An 
overall  curative  service  will  remain  an  economic  impossibility 
for  many  years. 

The  Five-Year  Plan  makes  provision  for  the  training 
of  village  level  multiple  purpose  workers  doing  agriculture 
and  basic  health  work.  Each  100  villages  constitutes  a 
block  with  a  population  of  approximately  66,000,  and  will 
have  a  primary  health  centre,  and  a  hospital  of  40  beds 
will  be  provided  for  every  three  blocks,  i.e.,  per  200-300 
thousand  head  of  population. 

To  cope  with  preventable  disease  resulting  in  morbidity 
and  premature  death  must  remain  the  first  aim  of  the 
country.  The  recently  started  Community  Development 
Projects  are  the  only  means  economically  possible  of 
fulfilling  the  bifold  purpose  of  curbing  disease  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  improving  food  production.  Both  are 
intimately  related. 

Nearly  200  million  people  live  in  malarious  areas  in 
India.  In  1953  the  national  malaria  control  scheme  was 
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launched  using  90  held  malaria-control  units.  There  are 
now  125  units  in  the  field  each  covering  one  million  people. 
Substantial  aid  has  been  given  to  this  scheme  under  the 
Point  Four  Programme  of  the  United  States.  Control  is 
carried  out  by  DDT  residual  spray.  A  DDT  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  is  being  established  with  the  help  of  UN 
Agencies  to  help  make  the  country  self-sufficient  in  this 
commodity. 

Tuberculosis  is  in  the  expansion  phase  in  a  country 
like  India.  In  the  past  it  has  mainly  been  a  disease  of  the 
cities,  but  now  increased  industrialisation  is  bringing  more 
and  more  workers  temporarily  into  the  cities.  Many  of 
them  have  no  immunity  to  the  disease  and  rapidly  become 
infected.  When  they  become  sick  they  return  to  their 
villages  and  spread  the  infection  there.  To  improve  the 
resistance  of  the  community  a  large-scale  national  BCG 
campaign  with  international  aid  was  started  in  1948.  By 
the  end  of  1953,  25  million  people  had  been  tuberculin 
tested  in  India,  and  eight  million  had  received  BCG 
vaccination  with  the  help  of  UNICEF  and  WHO. 

WHO  and  UNICEF  have  helped  set  up  three 
tuberculosis  demonstration  and  training  units  in  India, 
where  doctors,  nurses  and  health  visitors  receive  training 
in  specialised  tuberculosis  control. 

Five  state-wide  MCH  projects  are  being  sponsored  by 
WHO  and  UNICEF.  These  projects  aim  at  improving 
and  expanding  the  facilities  for  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  training  of  doctors,  medical  students,  health 
visitors,  midwives,  etc. 

The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  is 
being  reorganised  with  international  aid  at  the  All-India 
Institute  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  Calcutta. 

Ideally,  India  should  have  one  nurse  per  500  of  the 
population.  The  aim  has  been  reduced  to  one  per  5,000 
of  the  population.  This  still  means  that  73,000  nurses 
are  needed.  In  1951,  there  were  216  nursing  schools  in 
India  producing  1,200  graduates  yearly.  WHO  is  giving 
active  help  to  increase  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
nurses  produced.  The  need  for  more  doctors  in  India  is 
great,  but  what  is  even  more  important  is  the  need  for 
doctors  who  are  specially  trained  for  preventive  work  in 
rural  areas. 

The  government  have  under  consideration  a  large-scale 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  water  supply  and  sanitation. 
Substantial  aid  is  expected  from  Point  Four,  and  WHO  will 
also  help  within  the  limited  resources  available.  It  has  been 
established  that  in  India  there  are  some  two  million  deaths, 
and  about  50  million  cases  of  illness  each  year  from  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoea  and  worm  infestations. 
In  every  state  there  will  be  started  a  programme  of 
construction  of  protected  wells  and  other  types  of  water 
supply  and  improvement  of  existing  wells,  simple  latrines 
in  villages,  and  improvement  of  sullage  and  storm  water 
systems  in  villages. 

Since  1935  some  840  nutrition  surveys  have  been  carried 
out  in  India.  The  need  now  is  to  implement  some  of  the 
knowledge  gained  during  these  surveys.  The  Agricultural 
Departments  are  making  strides  towards  increasing  the  food 
yield  of  the  country,  and  this  need  is  great  in  a  population 
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existing  on  about  2,000  calories  per  head  per  day.  It  is 
estimated  that  India  can  very  soon  become  self-sufficient 
in  food  production. 

The  government  have  preliminary  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Central  Health  Education  Bureau  to  produce 
effective  health  education  materials  and  to  coordinate 
health  education  activities  in  the  states.  It  is  the  lowest 
level  village  health  worker  who  does  health  education  and 
the  need  exists  to  get  the  knowledge  to  that  type  of  worker. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  two  million  sufferers 
from  leprosy  in  India.  The  task  of  providing  hospital 
accommodation  for  that  number  is  an  impossible  one,  but 
plans  are  under  way  for  state-wide  campaigns  to  carry  out 
case-finding  and  ambulatory  treatment  with  DDS  and  to 
encourage  voluntary  isolation  at  the  house  or  village  level. 

In  13  states  of  India  filariasis  is  highly  endemic  and 
the  population  at  risk  is  in  the  region  of  25  million.  The 
government  propose  to  initiate  a  filariasis  control 
programme  with  bilateral  aid  using  drugs  for  mass  treatment 
and  concurrent  larval  control  of  the  insect  vector. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  India  to  achieve  one  uniform 
standard  of  medical  education  throughout  the  country. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  projects  cannot  be  met  by  full  medical  graduates, 
and  a  scheme  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  create  a  new 
type  of  auxiliary  medical  and  health  worker.  Trainees 
should  have  reached  the  matriculation  standard  of 
education,  their  period  of  instruction  will  be  two  years  and 
their  training  will  cover  elementary  curative  and  preventive 
medicine. 
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TERMS  OF  TRADE 

By  V.  Wolpert 

London  housewives  grumble  about  increased  tea 
prices.  But  at  the  same  time,  chairmen  of  tea  companies 
inform  their  shareholders  with  satisfaction  about  in¬ 
creased  profits.  For  instance,  Mr.  H.  W.  Horner,  Chairman 
of  Malayalam  Plantations  Ltd.,  stated  at  the  recent  General 
Meeting  of  his  Company  that  the  year’s  profit  before 
taxation  was  £1,099,590  compared  with  a  corresponding 
figure  for  the  previous  year  of  £527,364,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent.  He  declared  that  “  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  submit  results  which  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of 
1952-53,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  tea  prices  ”  and 
combined  with  higher  crops  of  tea  and  rubber.  He  added, 
that  the  average  net  price  of  tea  per  lb.  was  6.97d.  higher 
than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1952-53,  and  that  the  cost 
of  production  was  lower  by  nearly  Id.  per  lb. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Stuart,  the  Chairman  of  Alex.  Lawrie  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  told  his  shareholders  recently  : 

“  In  India,  our  Tea  Companies  benefited  by  the 
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sudden  rise  in  the  market  price  for  their  products  and 
all  of  them  have  shown  considerable  improvement  in 
their  final  results  for  1953,  though  the  bulk  of  this 
improvement  as  far  as  your  Company  has  been 
concerned  has  not  yet  been  able  to  be  taken  into  the 
accounts,  as  any  extra  commission  that  we  have 
received  has  come  to  hand  after  the  end  of  our 
financial  year.” 

Great  Britain,  the  world’s  largest  tea  importing  country, 
increased  her  tea  imports  from  3m.  cwt.  valued  at  £53. 7m. 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1953  to  3.4m.  cwt.  valued  at 
£79.  Im.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1954.  Thus, 
while  the  quantity  increased  by  approximately  1 3  per  cent., 
the  value  of  the  imports  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent., 
reflecting  the  increased  prices.  The  1954  imports  included 
1,917,101  cwt.  (£44.2m.)  from  India,  941,797  cwt.  (£23.9m.) 
from  Ceylon,  88,963  cwt.  (£1.9m.)  from  Pakistan,  78,504 
cwt.  (£1.7m.)  from  Indonesia,  13,165  cwt.  (£0.2m.)  from 
Hong  Kong. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  increased 
tea  prices  on  the  national  economy  of  tea  importing  and 
tea  exporting  countries,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  value  of 
UK  tea  imports  accounted  for  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  UK  imports  of  food,  beverages  and  tobacco,  and  for 
about  3  per  cent,  of  the  UK  overall  imports  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1954,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Ceylon’s 
tea  exports  accounted  for  approximately  55  per  cent,  of 
the  country’s  overall  exports  in  1953,  and  in  the  case  of 
India  the  value  of  tea  exports  before  the  recent  price 
increases  amounted  to  between  16  and  18  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  India’s  total  exports.  Furthermore,  as  the  British 
Commonwealth  (as  a  unit)  has  an  export  balance  of 
approximately  2(X)m.  lb.  of  tea  per  annum,  increased  tea 
prices  mean  additional  earnings  of  foreign  currency, 
including  large  amounts  of  US  dollars  (the  approximately 
40m.  lb.  tea  imported  by  Canada  annually  which  bring  in 
Canadian  dollars  mainly  to  Ceylon  and  India  are  included 
in  the  Commonwealth  consumption  figure).  These  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  effects  of  tea  price  movements  point  also  to  a 
broader  problem,  namely  that  of  “  terms  of  trade.”  As 
the  definition  of  “  terms  of  trade  ”  is  “  ratio  of  unit  value 
index  of  exports  to  unit  value  index  of  imports  multiplied  by 
100,”  it  is  often  understood  in  industrialised  countries,  that 
favourable  terms  of  trade  occur  when  the  ratio  of  prices  of 
exported  manufactured  goods  to  those  of  imported  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  food  products  moves  in  favour  of  manufactured 
goods  (to  reach  a  correct  appreciation,  price  movements  of 
imported  manufactured  goods  and  exports  of  agricultural 
and  raw  products  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration). 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  currency 
represents  an  integral  part  of  the  sterling  bloc,  and  whose 
economy  is  closely  tied  to  those  of  British  Commonwealth 
countries  and  British  colonies,  the  terms  of  trade  can  be 
measured  in  two  different  ways,  either  in  a'  narrow, 
conventional  way — applying  the  terms  to  the  UK  alone,  or 
in  a  broader  way  applying  the  terms  to  the  sterling  bloc. 
In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  whether 
the  value  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the 
Sterling  area  to  the  non-Sterling  area  minus  the  value  of 
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these  goods  imported  by  the  Sterling  area  from  the  non- 
Sterling  area  is  larger  or  smaller  than  the  value  of  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  food  produce  from  the  Sterling  area 
minus  the  value  of  these  goods  imported  by  the  Sterling 
area  from  the  non-Sterling  area.  Furthermore,  terms  of 
trade  should  not  be  considered  as  an  isolated  problem,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  “  pay  regard  to  the  effect  of  price  move¬ 
ments  in  the  volume  of  trade  ”  (Ely  Devons,  Statistics  of 
United  Kingdom  Terms  of  Trade,  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Manchester  School  of  Economic  and  Social 
Studies).  Experience  has  shown  that  the  drop  of  prices 
of  raw  commodities  exported  by  South-East  Asian  countries, 
while  leading  to  favourable  terms  of  trade  for  the  UK 
resulted  at  the  same  time  in  contraction  of  the  UK  export- 
volume  to  these  countries,  partly  offset  by  increased  imports 
of  capital  goods  by  the  governments  of  these  countries. 

Another,  important  aspect  is  that  the  terms  of  trade 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  merchandise  trade  alone. 
As  Devons  rightly  points  out,  “  Non-merchandise  trade — 
shipping,  travel,  insurance,  banking,  interest  and  dividends, 
government  expenditure — is  an  important  clement  in  the 
United  Kingdom’s  overseas  transactions,  and  it  would  be 
valuable  if  one  could  calculate  the  terms  of  trade  allowing 
for  changes  in  the  prices  of  these  items.”  But  even  before 
detailed  calculations  are  carried  out,  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  the  “  conventional  ”  favourable  terms  of  trade  of  the 
UK  resulting  from  contracting  prices  of  the  main  exported 
commodities  from  South-East  Asian  countries  would  have 
to  be  greatly  corrected  by  the  inclusion  of  non-merchandise 
terms  of  trade  for  the  calculation  of  UK  “  overall  ”  terms 
of  trade. 
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U.K.  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

By  A.  James 


WITH  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Huan  Hsiang,  the  Chinese  Charge 
d’Affaires,  in  London,  the  reciprocity  of  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tions  between  the  UK  and  China  has  been  established,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Commercial  Attaches  will  be  added  to  both  diplomatic 
missions  shortly.  British  business  men,  too,  would  welcome  the 
opening  of  a  branch  office  of  the  China  National  Import  and  Export 
Corporation  in  London  which  would  assist  the  development  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  The  opening  of  such  an  office  in  London 
would  make  it  more  convenient  for  both  parties  to  establish  trade 
contacts,  to  conclude  trade  deals,  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
these  deals.  The  Chinese  Trade  Delegation  which  visited  Great 
Britain  in  June  emphasised  the  Chinese  interest  in  a  two-way  trade. 
The  opening  of  the  London  office  would  provide  the  Chinese  with 
better  opportunities  to  market  their  products  not  only  in  the  UK  but 
in  other  western  countries.  As  a  result  of  bilateral  agreements 
between  China  and  some  East  European  countries  and  Finland, 
western  buyers  have  been  purchasing  in  several  instances  Chinese 
produce  from  these  countries,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  Chinese  national  economy  to 
conclude  these  deals  direct  and  not  through  intermediaries. 

UK  direct  trade  with  China  which  had  expanded  considerably  in 
1953  as  against  the  previous  year,  as  the  following  table  shows. 


remained  on  the  approximate  level  of  1953  during  the  first  nine  months 


of  1954. 


1952  1953  1954 


UK  imports  from  China 
UK  exports  to  China  ... 
UK  re-exports  to  China... 


First  nine  months 
£  £  £ 
2,348,931  6,997,625  6,884,126 

1,795,557  4,812,428  4,789,611 

23,851  72,863  89,759 


The  present  level  of  trade  is  generally  regarded  as  unsatisfactorily 
low.  As  a  sequel  to  the  discussions  held  in  London  in  June  between 
the  visiting  Chinese  Mission  and  the  Sino-British  Trade  Committee 
a  group  of  representatives  of  the  UK  and  Hong  Kong  companies  left 
in  November  for  Peking  to  investigate  further  trading  possibilities 
and  to  conclude  contracts  for  the  companies  they  represent.  The 
leader  of  this  group  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Pullen,  one  of  the  General  Managers 
of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  and  the  group 
also  includes  representatives  of  Amhold  Trading  Co.  Ltd.,  Arnold 
and  Co.  Ltd.,  Askinex  Ltd.,  Biddle  Sawyer  and  Co.  Ltd.,  China 
Engineers  Ltd.,  Fuerst  Bros,  and  Co.  Ltd.,  General  Electric  Company 
Ltd.,  Glaxo  Laboratories  Ltd.,  Gordon  Woodroffe  and  Co.  Ltd., 
M.  W.  Hardy  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Harv^  Main  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
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This  steel  key  of  peculiar  design  made  some  lime  during  the 
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Ltd.,  H.  Kunstlinger  and  Company,  Lamet  Trading  Ltd.,  Leyland 
Motors  Ltd.,  J.  H.  Little  and  Co.  Ltd.,  Marconi  (China)  Ltd.,  Overseas 
Egg  and  Produce  Co.  Ltd.,  T.  and  H.  Smith  Ltd.,  N.  W.  Spratt  Ltd.,  Swire 
and  Maclaine  Ltd.,  Union  International  Co.  Ltd.,  Harry  Wicking  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  Wu  ShawTrading  Co.  Ltd.  A  second  group  of  business  men 
is  expected  to  visit  Peking  early  next  year.  The  inclusion  of  Hong 
Kong  firms  in  the  first  group  indicates  that  not  only  direct  trade  between 
the  UK  and  China  but  also  that  between  Hong  Kong  and  China  is  to 
be  discussed  in  Peking.  Hong  Kong  firms  are  confident  that — given 
the  opportunity— they  can  perform  a  useful  function  for  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  development  of  trade  with  China.  They  resent 
strongly  the  interference  by  the  US  consular  staff  in  Hong  Kong  with 
the  legal  trade  with  China  conducted  by  Hong  Kong  firms  which  was 
recently  exposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Harold  Wilson, 
the  former  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  later  confirmed  the 
statement  issued  by  Mr.  Gommershill,  Chairman  of  China  Engineers 
Ltd.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  the  time  has  come 
to  press  for  some  revision  of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  certain 
goods  to  China.  In  this  connection,  the  Financial  Editor  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  commented  recently  : 

“  This  immediately  raises  the  question  whether  this  embargo, 
which  was  introduced  in  1951  in  agreement  with  other  UN 
members  because  of  the  Korean  war,  is  not  in  need  of  drastic 
revision.  While  the  war  in  Indo-China  was  still  in  progress  it 
was  hard  to  press  for  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions,  but  the 
Geneva  Agreement,  in  the  view  of  many  British  companies, 
should  have  completely  altered  the  whole  necessity  of  restricting 
all  but  purely  military  goods  to  China.” 

The  question  of  the  embargo  to  China  was  discussed  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Scientific  Instrument  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  and  several  speakers  criticised  the  fact  that  while 
certain  goods  were  not  allowed  to  be  exported  to  China,  they  were 
allowed  to  be  exported  to  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  stat^  that, 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  these  goods  found  their  way  via  these  countries 
to  China.  The  more  general  argument  (which  was  advanced  some 
months  ago  in  connection  with  embargo  on  machine  tool  exports), 
namely  that  embargo  leads  only  to  the  building  up  of  new  industries 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  manufacture  those  go^s  which  cannot 
be  imported  freely,  was  also  put  forward  at  this  convention. 

The  wish  to  trade  with  China  is  not  confined  to  the  UK  but  is 
also  very  strong  in  other  West  European  countries.  It  appears  that 
the  sooner  the  anomaly  of  restrictions  on  trade  with  China  is  removed 

the  better  it  would  ^  for  the  national  economy  of  all  countries 

concerned. 
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ELECTRICITY  FOR  ASIA 

By  Shin  Hory  (Tokyo) 

(Chairman  of  ECAFE’s  Electric  Power  Conference  in  Tokyo,  October  6-11,  1954) 


TWO  observations  made  during  ECAFE’s  recent  electric 
power  cotiference  in  Tokyo  have  impressed  me 
particularly.  One  was  the  insistence  of  all  delegates  on 
rural  electrification  of  Asia’s  predominantly  agricultural 
countries  ;  and  the  other  was  the  endeavour  of  Asian 
planners  to  combine  the  establishment  of  new  power 
stations  with  the  creation  of  new,  near-by  situated  industries. 

“  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  water  buffaloes,” 
said  the  Thai  delegate.  “  But  what  we  need  now  is  the 
water  buffalo — and  electricity.”  This  puts  the  issue  in  a 
nutshell.  Most  of  the  Asian  people  live  in  agricultural 
communities,  and  to  us,  as  electricity  experts,  it  appears 
that  the  first  thing  these  mostly  backward  communities 
require  to  lift  them  out  of  their  age-old  quagmire  is 
electricity.  “  A  single  radio  set  in  a  village  will  do  more 
than  mountains  of  publicity  to  break  the  villagers’ 
isolation,”  said  the  delegate  from  Pakistan.  • 

However,  electrification  of  backward  rural  areas  is,  in 
most  cases,  an  uneconomical  proposition.  To  convey 
electricity  over  long  transmission  lines  from  large  towns  into 
remote  villages  is  expensive  and,  as  a  rule,  doesn’t  pay 
because  the  rural  market  is  too  small.  To  establish  power 
stations  away  from  the  large  cities,  cuts  down  excessive 
transmission  costs,  though  it  doesn’t  eliminate  them 
altogether,  but  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  marketing 
the  newly-created  electric  power. 

ECAFE’s  conference  in  Tokyo  did  an  excellent 
service,  I  believe,  in  bringing  out  these  problems  very 
clearly  and — what  is  more — putting  forward  certain 
proposals  on  which  all  the  experts  were  agreed. 

The  most  important  recommendation  made  by  the 
50  electricity  experts  who  attended  the  fourth  session  of 
ECAFE’s  electric  power  sub<ommittee  held  in  Tokyo, 
October  6-11,  was  that  there  should  be  proper  coordination 
in  the  planning  of  new  power  stations  on  the  one  hand  and 
marketing  possibilities  on  the  other  hand. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  Asian  countries  suffering 
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from  electricity  shortage,  as  most  of  them  do,  should  not 
be  trapped  in  the  pitfall  of  developing  huge  power  projects 
without  making  sure  that  the  newly-generated  power  will 
also  be  utilised  within  a  feasible  future.  To  avoid  such 
mistakes,  promotional  activities  are  required  to  get 
industries  to  be  established  near  the  power  stations. 

Among  smaller  consumers  educational  campaigns  will 
often  be  necessary,  bringing  home  to  the  villagers  the  vast 
possibilities  of  electricity,  the  large  range  of  electrical 
appliances,  and  the  saving  that  can  be  achieved  by  introduc¬ 
ing  up-to-date  methods,  both  in  production  and  in  home 
amenities. 

Some  headway  has  already  been  made  with  the  building 
of  power  stations  and  industries  in  a  kind  of  one-unit 
projects.  For  instance,  as  was  observed  at  the  conference, 
the  Philippines  had  achieved  excellent  results  with  their  new 
hydro-electric  power  development  scheme  at  the  Maria 
Cristina  Falls,  where  a  big  new  power  station  was  made 
economically  feasible  by  the  establishment  of  a  near-by 
fertiliser  factory.  Similarly,  India  reported  examples  of 
sound  planning.  At  Sindri  in  the  State  of  Bihar,  a  power 
station  was  built  in  conjunction  with  a  new  fertiliser  factory 
and  on  the  Mahanadi  River  in  the  State  of  Orissa,  a  large 
hydro-electric  power  station  is  now  being  erected  in  an 
under-developed  area  which  normally  could  not  possibly 
have  provided  a  sufficient  market.  Promotional  efforts, 
however,  have  attracted  new  industiies  to  localities  near  the 
power  station,  and  sufficient  demand  has  thus  been  assured. 

One  of  the  measures  to  popularise  electricity  among 
villages  is  rural  demonstration  projects.  Thailand  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  ECAFE  conference  that  they  were  about  to 
embark  on  such  a  project  and  that  they  were  hoping  to 
obtain  financial  assistance  from  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Administration.  Similar  projects 
appear  to  be  under  consideration  in  other  countries. 

ECAFE’S  conference  has  shown  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  less-developed  Asian  countries  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  problems  of  electric  power  development.  The 
conference  provided  an  extremely  useful  forum  for  delegates 
of  these  countries  to  discuss  technical  questions  in  a  spirit 
of  harmony  among  themselves  and  with  experts  from  the 
more  developed  countries. 

The  latter  showed  a  great  readiness  to  cooperate  with 
the  less  developed  countries,  and  offers  of  assistance  were 
made  by  France,  Britain,  USA,  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  also  by  my  own  country.  This  assistance,  as 
proposed,  might  suitably  include  the  supply  of  technical 
information,  samples  of  electrical  and  other  equipment, 
facilities  for  Asian  engineers  to  visit  power  projects  in 
other  countries,  technical  assistance,  planning,  designing, 
and  construction  of  power  projects. 
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INDIA  to-day  is  hesitating  about  whether  to  allow 
industries  and  city  life  to  develop  or  whether  to  limit 
them  and  to  remain  essentially  a  nation  of  cultivators 
of  the  land.  To  us,  so  used  are  we  to  industrialisation  and 
its  accompaniments  and  conveniences,  it  may  seem 
incredible  that  anyone  should  hesitate  about  whether  to 
allow  machines  to  be  used  or  not,  but  nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  true,  as  many  would-be  sellers  of  tractors  are  finding 
to  their  cost,  that  there  is  a  very  real  prejudice  amongst  the 
farmers  and  politicians  of  India  against  the  general  use  of 
tractors,  and  this  opposition  is  growing  in  strength.  The 
reasons  for  this  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  very  closely 
connected  with  the  practical  merits  or  otherwise  of  the 
tractors,  but  are  a  side-product  of  the  recent  land-tenure 
reforms  carried  out  by  the  provincial  governments  of  India, 
and  they  will  probably  be  temporary.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  this  it  is  necessary  to  understand  a  little  of  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  a  farmer  in  India. 

Most  farmers  in  India  have  very  small  plots  of  land 
of  about  two  or  three  acres.  This  land  will  grow  two  crops 
a  year,  provided  that  it  gets  sufficient  manure  and  water. 
The  water  is  provided  by  rainfall  during  the  monsoon 
season,  from  July  to  September,  and  again  a  little  rain 
somewhere  around  Christmas.  In  this  period  one  crop 
is  grown,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  little  rain 
and  artificial  irrigation  has  to  be  used  for  whatever  crops 
are  grown.  The  farmer  with  a  small  area  of  land  usually 
has  one  or  two  shallow  wells  from  which  he  gets  water  for 
this  purpose.  In  a  very  few  instances  are  engines  or  hand 
pumps  fitted  in  these  wells,  and  the  water  is  drawn  usually 
in  a  large  leathern  bucket  let  down  the  well  on  a  rope  and  I 
roller  and  pulled  up  again  by  a  pair  of  bullocks.  This  i 
bucket  is  emptied  into  a  channel  down  which  the  water  I 
runs  to  the  field  to  be  irrigated.  It  is  a  system  involving  a  ! 
great  deal  of  hard  work.  The  family  which  owns  the  plot  | 
of  land  works  at  this  and  similar  jobs,  and,  since  they  have 
very  undeveloped  implements  and  no  power  except  the  I 
pair  of  bullocks  already  mentioned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  | 
they  are  fully  occupied  in  managing  their  two  or  three  j 
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The  author  has  spent  seven  years  in  India  as  a  sales  executive  in 
a  large  company  dealing  in  agricultural  machinery. 
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acres.  The  produce  is,  if  all  goes  well,  just  sufficient  to 
keep  them  alive  from  one  year’s  end  to  the  next,  but  allows 
little  surplus.  For  obvious  reasons,  there  is  no  market 
for  tractors  amongst  this  class  of  farmer. 

Nowadays,  there  are  some  attempts  to  organise 
cooperative  societies  which  these  cultivators  can  join,  and 
tractors  and  other  machinery  are  purchased  by  the  societies 
which  members  can  then  hire  for  their  own  plots.  This 
is  not  very  successful,  because  these  small  farmers  have 
almost  no  surplus  income,  and,  therefore,  are  not  able  to 
hire  the  machinery. 

The  other  class  of  farmers  are  those  who  were,  till 
recently,  the  landlords,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  have 
constituted  the  purchasers  of  tractors  in  India  up  to  date. 
They  approximate  very  closely  to  farmers  in  this  country. 
They  have  farms  of  two  hundred  acres  and  often  very  much 
more,  which  they  used  to  farm  by  means  of  bullocks  and 
hired  manual  labour.  A  small  part  of  the  crop  would  be 
paid  to  the  labourer  as  his  wages.  The  new  agricultural 
legislation  in  India  is  discouraging  this  system,  and  labour 
has  also  become  more  expensive.  These  big  farmers  also 
owned  large  quantities  of  other  land  which  they  sublet  to 
tenants  and,  out  of  the  rents  which  they  received,  they  had 
to  pass  on  a  certain  percentage  to  the  government.  This 
part  of  their  income  has  now  been  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  government  has  taken  those  tenanted  lands  from  them 
and  collects  the  rents  direct  from  the  tenants.  It  has 
therefore  been  a  natural  development  since  Independence 
in  India  for  this  class  of  farmers  to  start  using  tractors. 
They  have  sufficient  land  for  one,  and,  in  many  cases, 
several  tractors,  they  have  money  saved  up,  and  they  have 
recently  been  deprived  of  most  of  their  unearned  income. 
Also,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  been  high  in 
India  since  the  war. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  landlord  system,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  handed  over  most  of  the  uncultivated  lands, 
of  which  there  were  previously  large  areas,  to  the  village 
panchayats  (rural  district  councils)  for  distribution  amongst 
the  landless  agricultural  labourers,  of  whom  there  are  great 
numbers,  or  amongst  those  small  farmers  with  very  little 
land.  This  policy  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
recipients  of  the  land,  but  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
at  last  condescended  to  take  notice  of  them,  has  given  them 
land  and  with  it  security,  and  also,  incidentally,  the  power 
of  the  vote,  has  all  combined  to  make  them  sucldenly 
conscious  of  their  new  importance  and  has  made  them 
wish,  having  received  the  inch,  to  start  taking  the  mile  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  tractor  has 
developed  a  kind  of  unpopularity  with  the  very  small 
farmer  and  the  ex-landless  labourer  who,  in  any  case, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  and  has  not  sufficient  land  on  which 
to  use  it  if  he  could,  because  it  has  become  the  tool  of  the 
big  farmer,  the  ex-landlord,  who,  by  means  of  it,  is  able 
still  to  preserve  his  position  of  power  in  the  countryside. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  further  reason  which  is  hindering 
the  general  use  of  tractors  in  India,  and  that  is  the  un¬ 
suitability  of  many  orthodox  tractor  implements,  as  used 
in  western  style  farming,  and  imported  with  the  tractors, 
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for  the  conditions  in  India.  Most  firms  of  tractor  dealers 
have  been  fully  occupied  with  selling  their  goods  and 
rendering  a  modicum  of  service  afterwards  to  the  customer 
— for  distances  are  enormous  and  communications  bad, 
and  service  contacts  are  extremely  difficult  and  expensive — 
and  there  has  not  been  time  to  study  the  suitability  of  the 
implements  sold  with  the  tractor,  nor  have  there  been  funds 
or  sufficiently  trained  staff  to  develop  new  designs  of 
implements  which  may  be  better  adapted  to  the  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Indian  Government  is  now  pressing  all 
tractor  firms  to  assemble  their  machines  in  India,  so  that 
local  staff  may  be  trained,  and  interest  awakened. 

Implements  are  put  to  some  novel  uses,  too.  The 
traditional  method  of  threshing  grain  is  to  lay  out  a  couple 
of  dozen  sheaves  on  a  threshing-floor — the  same  sort  of 
threshing-floor  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  belonging 
to  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  which  King  David  took  for 
building  an  altar,  and  consisting  simply  of  a  clear  round 
patch  of  watered  earth,  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
sun  until  almost  like  cement — open  them,  and  then  drive 
a  pair  of  bullocks  dragging  a  wooden  pole  round  and  round 
over  them.  The  man  stands  in  the  middle,  close  to  the 
bullocks’  hind  quarters,  or  follows  them  round  if  it  is  a 
large  floor.  It  is  quite  a  giddy  procedure,  and  takes  a  long 
time,  but  it  has  a  double  function,  that  of  thresher  and 
chaff-cutter.  The  brittle  straw,  which  is  much  drier  than 
we  ever  get  it  in  England,  breaks  up  under  the  bullocks’ 
feet,  and  becomes  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  put  through 
a  chaff-cutter.  The  grain  is  then  winnowed  out,  and  the 


broken  straw  is  used  for  cattle  feed.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  tractor  no  longer  uses  bullocks  for  this  job.  He  uses  his 
disc  harrows.  He  makes  a  larger  threshing-floor,  puts 
down  plenty  of  unthreshed  sheaves,  and  drives  his  tractor 
and  disc  harrows  round  and  round  over  it. 

At  present  the  tractor  is  still  a  novelty  in  India,  its 
real  utility  little  understood  even  by  those  who  possess  it, 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  provides  even  an 
important  share  of  the  power  used  in  Indian  agriculture. 
In  fact,  my  expectation  is  that  the  tractor  will  come  into  its 
own  in  India  only  when  an  economical  electric  tractor  is 
developed  and  produced.  By  that  time  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  many  of  the  great  electrical  power-producing  schemes 
in  the  river  valleys  will  have  been  completed,  and  cheap 
current  will  be  available.  Then  only  could  the  tractor 
become  economically  able  to  compete  with  bullock  power 
for  the  small  Indian  farmer,  or  to  secure  the  favourable 
backing  of  the  government,  which  alone  could  create  the 
conditions  under  which  the  tractor  could  become  a  power- 
supplier  capable  of  replacing  bullocks  to  any  large  extent. 
At  present  oil  fuels  have  to  be  imported  into  India  and  are 
very  expensive,  and  their  supply  would  be  insecure  in 
case  of  war. 

However,  the  electric  tractor  is  still  an  idea  rather  than 
a  practical  machine,  and  cheap  electrical  power  is  also  not 
very  widespread  in  India  yet,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  demand  for  orthodox  tractors  will  continue  to  be, 
for  the  next  few  years,  a  steady  one,  even  if  limited  in 
quantity. 
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Oil  means  people 

The  Shell  companies,  in  their  operations  across  the 
world,  pay  the  wages  of  about  250,000  people.  Good 
wages  for  good  work.  People  who  make  their  careers 
with  Shell  seldom  look  over  their  shoulders  for  better 
prospects  or  better  treatment  in  other  jobs. 

The  Shell  family  is  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colours.  Of  the 
250,000  on  the  payrolls,  more  than  240,000  are  nationals  ^  ^ 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  work.  Oil  pioneering  has 
often  done  much  to  improve  and  steady  the  economy 
of  a  country  by  providing  revenue  for  its  treasury, 
and  employment,  wages  and  buying  power  for  its  workers. 

Finding,  producing  or  refining  oil  in  a  hitherto  uninhabited 
region  can  involve  the  creation  of  whole  new  communities 
with  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  health  services,  roads  . . . 
and  a  real  sense  of  civic  pride.  These  social  services  may 
add  greatly  to  operating  costs,  but  that  is  welfare. 

For  every  man  or  woman  who  works  with  Shell, 
another  1,000  depend  on  Shell  to  make  the  wheels  of 
their  world  go  round.  The  products  of  Shell  Research 
equip  your  garage  (oil  and  petrol),  your  garden  (insecticides 
and  weed  killers),  your  kitchen  (detergents  and  kerosine) 
and  your  dressing-table  (cosmetics  and  medicines). 

Shell  employ  people  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

They  serve  people  by  the  hundred  millions. 


people  matter  to 
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THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  CO.  LTD.,  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


Uninvited  (Quests 


At  every  stage,  growing  plants  are  menaced 
by  tiny  voracious  insects,  while  others  exact 
their  tribute  even  when  the  harvest  has  been 
gathered  into  warehouses.  The  plundering 
of  growing  crops  throughout  the  world  by 
plant  pests  and  disease,  has  been  estimated  at 
many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  year. 

The  modem  weapons  against  our  insect 
enemies  are  the  synthetic  insecticides  dis¬ 
covered  by  science.  Among  the  most  power- 

fill  of  these  are  the  ‘Gammexane’  range 
developed  by  I.C.I.  research  workers.  In 


I.C.I.  chemists  tested  no  fewer  than  14,000 
compounds  before  they  discovered  that  one 
particular  form  of  a  substance  called  benzene 
hexachloride  (BHC)  possessed  astonishing 
lethal  powers  against  a  very  wide  variety  of 
insects.  Today,  the  ‘Gammexane’  insecticides 
are  fighting  all  manner  of  pests  in  all  sorts  of 
places — from  the  flea  beetle  on  the  English 
farm  to  the  malaria  mosquito  in  the  tropics. 
They  have  proved  themselves  in  almost  every 

major  theatre  of  insect  attack-including  anti¬ 

locust  warfare  in  the  Middle  East — yet  in  use 

they  are  harmless  to  man  and  animals. 


their  quest  for  a  new,  more  effective  weapon. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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